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W. & D. Downey 
THE NEW QUEEN OF NORWAY 


The new Queen of Norway is Princess Maud, third daughter of King Edward VII. She was born on November 26, 1869, and was married to Prince 
Charles of Denmark—now King Haakon VII. of Norway—on July 22, 1896. She has a little son, born in 1903, who will probably one day be King of Norway 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. ad. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD. 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months —- - - : : gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Z ewe peuer for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure ot 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westniinster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TaTLer,”’ 
Great New Street, London, B.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BIPEFORD. —Tanton’s Hot2I. Centre for North Devon. Motor Garage. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuis‘ne, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 
sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BROADWAY (Worcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates from 1540, with oak-panelled 
rooms. ‘Comfortable hunting quarters. Garage. Moderate tariff. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.— Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


DEVONPORT. Royal Hotel. First Class Naval and Military. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.’ A most beautiful hotel in shelterea position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


JLFRACOMBE.~—Runaycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. | Lift. \ Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quariers for hunting men. 


LONDON.— Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
‘ Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MATLocK. BATH.-—'‘ The Carlsbad of England."’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect s:stem of Continental and Electric Baths, 


NEw FOREST, Lyndhurst.—Crown Hotel. 60 rooms. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garcge. 


PERTH.- Station Hotel. Covered way. Atrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d'Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarbcrough.”’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


VENTNOR. Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Bcoklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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| MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
EVENINGS at 8.45, 
a= PAESRGRs Ei Cine LAOWeEsR By Atrrep SuTRo 
At 8.15 a Farce, by W. W. Jacors and Frepk. FENN 
THE TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BUNGE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30, 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


THE GCOEISEUM. 


HREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 

The6 o'clock programme is entirely different irom that at 3 and 9g o'clock. -All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d.,and £1 1s. ; Fauteuils, 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, Ssh 
4S., 38., and 2s. (felephone No. 7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony, 6d. (Telephone No. 
Poog ectratd): Children under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Telegrams : ‘‘ Coliseum, 

ondon. 


CHAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 
QUEEN'S. HALL. 
LAST CONCERT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, November 25th, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets,” 6s. (to admit four, g2ts.), 38., 2S., 15S. 
Of Chappell's, New Bond Street, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents. 


CHARING CROSS, 


EW THEATRE. : CHARLES WYNDHAM, 
Every Evening at 9, Matinee Wednesday and Saturday at 3. 
CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE, by H. H. Divirs. 
CHARLES WYNDHAM. MISS MARION TERRY. MISS MARY MOORE, 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘THE AMERICAN WIDOW." 
———— 
MPIRE THEATRE, 


i EVERY EVENING AT 8,15. 
An Ociginal Divertissement, THE BUGLE ” 
ay REVUE," by Gro, Grossi Gi ae eSTelss 
f Liv Supported by Specially Selected Varieties. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircutins, 


HOTELS. 


GHAMOONT GS CRAND HOTEL COUTTET ET DU PARC. 
Electric Light throughout and Perfec: Heating Arrangements. 
SKATING ON THE EXCELLENT ICE-RINK BELONGING TO THE HOTEL. 
TOBOGGANING. SKI-ING. MOUNTAINEERING. 
Within short distance of Montauvert, Mer-du-Glace, Flegére, and Breyent —all easily visited 
in Winter. 
FROM THIS YEAR, A FINE ICED TOBOGGAN-RUN IS IN USE. 
L.ODERATE TERMS. For particulars apply to COUTTET BROTHERS. 


Nore.—Chamounix has no fogs in winter; the air is dry and cold; and there is plenty of sun. 


JERSEY. —Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
{sland. _ Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tari ff. 


‘*One of the Books of the Season.”—/7. P.’s Weekly. 


Le COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY.” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEconD EDITION. 


Hopper & STouGHTON. PricE Six SHILLINGS. 
‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the tories of this 


fascinating volume.’’—-7Truth. 
‘“The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 


tears.’'—Evening Standard. : 
«The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 


of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—7.P.’s Weekly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE FATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
CLypE SONGS, AND OTHER VERSES. By ‘J. J.B." 1s. (Scots Pictorial Publishing Company.) 
Humorists OF THE PENCIL: Illustrated by Themselves. By J. A. Hammerton. Eighty-six 
Illustrations. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
As THEY WERE AND AS THEY SHOULD Have Been. Drawn Ly Olga Morgan. 3s. 6d. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Mr. UBBLEDEJUB AND THE House Farries, By A. Thorburn. 2s. (Nutt.) 
SEA PoweR IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE Wark oF 1812. By Captain A. Mahan, Vol. II. 
(Sampson, Low.) 
Tue ReEsuRRECTION OF CynTHIA Day. By Florence M. Kingsley. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Tue Frienpty Town. By E. V. Lucas. 5s. (Met/iuen.) 
Wuo was Lapy THurne? By Florence Warden. 6s. (Long.) 
REAL Guost Stories. By W. T. Stead. 1s. net. (Reviev of Keviews Office.) 
Tue Dream oF Puit Harmonics: a Musical Medley. By ‘L.A. F.” 1s.° (Drane.) 
WHEN ALL THE WoRLD was Younc. By W. St. Iven. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 
Dan THE DotvarR. By Shan F. Bullock. (Maunsel, Dublin.) 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs, It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


VOLUMES I. to XVII. of 
Sle ride Ee lee AG le cle ES 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12'6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 
ae RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in.the United Kingdom, 3d. per cony irrespective of weight. To any o'her 


art of the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Cosi of the Llour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Stecle. 


Berger 


A REMARKABLE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Mr. Albert Spalding, who gave a concert at the Queen's 
Hall yesterday 


The Queen’s Birthday.—Queen Alexan- 
dra’s birthday will be kept at Sandring- 
lam on December 1 with the usual cere- 
mony. Her Majesty sets great store by 
this anniversary, for it was on her seven- 


teenth birthday the mutual attachment 
of herself and her future husband was first 
announced to her friends.“ Their first 


meeting took place, by the way, in the 
cathedral at Spires, an appropriate scene 
for such a memorable event. It was on 
her birthday, too, that she first met Queen 
Victoria and that the Prince presented 
her with her engagement ring with its six 
gems whose initials spelt his pet name, 
* Bertie.’ Another birthday saw the first 
sign of returning consciousness when the 
Prince—as King Edward was then— 
began to recover from his terrible illness 
in 1871. Before the sad death of the 
Duke of Clarence Queen Alexandra’s birth- 
day used to be celebrated 
by a great county ball, 
delightful and informal, 
but since then the festivities 
are of a milder sort though 
she still remembers the poor 
and needy. 


Mr. Tree’s New Honour. 
—My congratulations to 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree on the 
popularity that was evinced 
by his selection as president 
of the Theatrical Managers’ 
Association, for which post 
he was proposed by Mr. 
George Alexander. There 
has been a somewhat mean 
attempt to decry Mr. Tree 
of late, but his great ser- 
vices to dramatic art are 


. Sutton, the 
undeniable. 


Fifteen hundred dolls were arranged at Bath House, 
being due to a desire of some rich people to make 

children of the Happy Evenings Association. 
honorary secretary, 
as a bride with bridesmaids in the background. 


A Good Play.—I am glad to see that 
Mr. Granville Barker’s play, The Voysey 
Inheritance, is going into the evening bill 
at the Court Theatre. It is a fine play, 
finely acted, full of ideas and clever 
characterisation. 


Mr. Albert Spald- 
ing. — Mr. Albert 
Spa-ding, the young 
American violinist 
who was to make his 
first appearance at 
the Queen’s Hall yes- 
terday, has had a 
remarkable career as 
a student of the 
violin, He began 
studying at the age 
of seven with Pro- 
fessor Chiti of Flo- 
rence, with whom lhe 
worked for seven 
years. In May, 1903, 

when he was but 
iouHesa years of age, 
he went to Bologna 
and passed the rigid 
examination for a 
diploma as professor 
or -master of the 
violin, receiving forty- 
eight points out of a 
possible fifty, and 
obtained his diploma, 
which in the records of the Bologna 
Conservatoire’ had only once before 
been granted to one so young, and that 
was 150 years before to Mozart. He 
then went to Paris and studied two years 
with Professor Lefort. 


DOLLS FOR THE CHILDREN'S HAPPY EVENINGS 


Piccadilly, the other day, 
poor children happy; 


a Chinese baby; Mrs. A. A. Rothschild, 
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Sidney Smith should be spelt ‘‘ Sydney,” 


that is to say, the 
Lady Wernher sent one hundred dolls ; 
a large doll dressed 
Altogether it was a wonderful show 


The L.C.C. in Hot Water.—The London 
County Council seems to be having an 
unhappy time. Its) blunder over the 
steamboats has been condemned by its 
friends as well as by its enemies. Any- 


sk! 
Author and wit 


fi 


i} 4 q 


THE LATEST DOUBLE BLUNDER OF THE L.C.C. ON THE 
TABLET 


IN DOUGHTY STREET 


and he died in 1845, not 1846 


one might have told the council that there 
is no analogy between the Thames and 
the Seine—that the Seine thorough- 
fare and that the Thames is not. Were 
the Thames to run parallel to Holborn 
and the-Strand, separating the two, 
steamboats would have been as useful to 
London as they are to Paris. 


IS a 


The Next Government. — Speculation 
concerning the date of the general elec- 
tion is rife. Meanwhile, some of the 
appointments in the new Government—if 
the Liberals are returned, and the Con- 
servative Daily Mail gives them a majority 
of 200 with the Irish—are already agreed 
upon. There was some difference of 
opinion as to Mr. Haldane or Sir Robert 
Reid as Lord Chancellor, but the latter it 
is understood will “get the sack” in the 
more agreeable sense. Lord Rosebery said 
some time ago that he would never serve 
where he had once been leader, but he has 
now changed his mind. Here are, then, 
some forecasts of the next Ministry :— 


First Lord of the Treasury and Leader 
of the House, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ; 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Robert Attorney- 
General, Mr. Haldane ; Solicitor General, 
Mr. Birrell; Irish Secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Shaw. 


Rosebery ; 
Reid; 


The Pretty Children Group 
Competition.— To-day I publish 


the final selection from the 
photographs sent in to the 
Pretty Children Group Com- 


petition. From the five collec- 
tions now published I ask my 
readers to decide which is the 


prettiest. That decision must 
. be given on ‘a post card 
their presence — addressed; “ The. Editor of THE 


TATLER Pretty Children Group 
Competition, 6, Great New 
Street, London, E.C.” 


Mrs. Bland 
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Imteresting Statistics Concerning Men and Women. 


Threatened Royal Incomes.—The Social 
Democrats in Germany have made a re- 
vision of the statistics available regarding 
the civil lists and incomes of the various 
crowned heads with whom their party is 
in conflict. They begin with the Kaiser 
himself, who has a civil list of £785,000 
per annum. With this 
amount the Emperor, 
of course, defrays 


Dukes average about £40,000. In order 
to keep up the spirit of their Russian 
colleagues the Socialists point out that 
none of these potentates enjoys an in- 


come anything like so stupendous as the 
Czar, with his £1,350,000 per annum for 
his own private use. In 


addition each 


numerous state ex- 
but in addi- 
tion he has the interest 
on large sums which 
have been accumulat- 
ing since the days of 
the Great Elector. He 
possesses large interests 
in mines and fisheries 
and ts the largest land- 
owner in the kingdom. 
His total yearly income 
according to the latest 
information is about 
£850,000. As German 
Emperor he does not 
have a penny, only as 
King of Prussia. ‘The 
old Kaiser, his grand- 
father, declined an 
income as [Xaiser. 


penses ; 


German Princes 
and their Fortunes.—Royalty in Bavaria 
is well dowered with a civil list of 
£270,000, almost all of which is for 
the King’s special use. In Saxony the 
King has an income of £175,000, and in 
Wurtemberg £100,000. The Grand Duke 
of Baden has only £80,000, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse £60,000; the other Grand 
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Women Getting Scarcer.—I’rau Gnauck- 
Kuhne, one of the greatest authorities on 
the modern feminist movement, after 
mature study and collection of statistics 
has come to the conclusion that the super- 
fluity of women in so many European 
countries is a fact which in the first place 
is in no sense an evil 
and in the second 
place is rapidly dis- 
appearing. In another 
twenty years she 
believes the tide will 
hegin to turn the other 
way and men will be 
in a majority, even in 
such countries as Eng- 


land) and Germany, 
where at the present 
time women prepon- 


derate immensely. 
Some of the statistics 
are most interesting: 
in Luxemburg, for 
example, in 1890 there 
were 1,002 women for 
eyery 1,000 men—there 
are now only ggg. In 


Austria the proportion 


has been reduced in 


THE CRIME 


Russian Grand Duke within a certain re- 
lationship to the Czar draws 2,000,000 
roubles, or over £200,000 per annum. 
Every one of these kings and rulers, it is 
moreover pointed out, have innumerable 
perquisites of which few know anything 
and old royalties, besides the interest on 
large private fortunes. 


ZN 
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Friend: But | thought young Bill guv you that eye for callin’ ‘im a dirty swindlin’ thief 


The Victim : So '’e did; but they’re honourable wounds, mate. 


of conscience and free speech ud be dead in the land 


202 
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the same time from 

T,o44 to 1,035, In 

Hungary from 1,015 
to 1,009, in Switzerland from 1,057 to 
1,035, In Sweden from 1,065 to 1,049, in 
Germany [rom 1,040 to 1,032, in England 
from 1,055 to 1,047. She does not believe 
that the population of any European 
nation except Russia will long continue 
to increase. All women will hope that 
the good frau is right. 


If it weren't for blokes like me a sacrificin’ of theirselves the cause of liberty 
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The Ruling Passion—~A Good Bridge Story. 


A Crusade against Extravagance.— So greatly has wealth 3 GEST 
increased during the past few vears and so lavish has been # 2 
the expenditure of money on dress and entertaining that it 
was natural there should be a revulsion against extrava- 
gance and a desire to go to the opposite extreme. The 
woman who is able to “play the simple life as applied to 
entertaining is certain to make an impression which 
champagne. and terrapin would never accomplish now. 
One must, of course, be rich to be able to afford to give 
one’s guests poor food, but with a position and bank 
account beyond question the simple life is the last cry of 
smartness. 


Serpent Coats for Motorists.—The skin of the anaconda 
is the latest novelty in the dress of lady motorists. ‘It is 
replacing the beaver, which has heretofore been the 
favourite attire of women devotees of the car. The snake- 
skin coat is an elegant production, three-quarter length, in 
delicate shades of cream colour and brown, with cuffs 
and collar of beaver and lined with brown satin. Although 
anaconda skins are not difficult to obtain there is much 
trouble in matching the skins. Four skins make a coat, and 
one great point in the material's favour is its lightness. It 
is flexible and soft, and in durability is practically ever- 
lasting. Its bright ‘and scaly surface is never dulled and 
will never wear out. It is several degrees warmer than 
any known fur and is thought sure to achieve popularity. 


A Woman Warrior of the Czar.—The time may not 
be far off when we shall have regiments composed of 
women patriots emulating the deeds of the Amazons of 
old. ‘“ Michael Nikolaevitch Smolko,” who is in reality a 
woman of the name of Pastanogoff possessing a remarkable 
record, has arrived at Peterhof. Under her assumed name 
and attired in the uniform of the ordinary soldier this 
present-day Amazon served against the Japanese under 
General Rennenkampf and bears several honourable scars, 
She also went through the Chinese Campaign of 1go02, for 
which she has the medal. She speaks both Japanese ‘and 
Chinese fluently, and is now asking to be sent abroad to 
recuperate from ‘the effects of illness and wounds. 


A CASE OF ASSAULT 


Magistrate : And you say this was the first time you had ever met 
the prisoner? 

Witness : Yes, your worship 

Magistrate : He seems to have left a rather good impression 


A Bridge Joke.—As a rule bridge-players take them- 
selves so seriously that the game is ‘seldom enlivened with 
even a suspicion of humour. Occasionally, however, one 
hears a really good joke at the bridge table. At a certain 

“mixed” card club in London four ladies sat down to a 
rubber. Two of them were friends who had not met for 
years. “How manychildren-have you now, Alice?” asked 
one of the players of her friend. ‘Six above and four 
below, “was the reply. “Oh,” chimed in a third player, 

“you have nothing to complain of. I’m chicane.” 


Travellers and their Cigars.—One of the most important 
questions which travellers entering France put to. them- 
selves is, how many cigars may a man take into the 
country without coming into collision with the custom- 
house authorities? A notice has just been posted up in the 
stations of the French Compagnie du Nord that a traveller 
may pass the frontier with thirty cigars and one hundred 
cigarettes free of duty, provided that he declares them at 
once. If he has more than thirty cigars he will have to 
pay at the rate of about 2d. or 3d. for each cigar. 


An Erroneous Impression.—Two of the most eminent 
anthropologists of Germany, Professors L6wenfeld and 
Eyerich, have been examining into the prevailing belief 
that a large skull and a heavy brain are the indications 
of superior intellectual power and find absolutely nothing 
in support of this tradition. They have based their investi- 

gations on careful studies of 935 soldiers of the ordinary 
Eee 300 volunteers, gentlemen’s sons of superior educa- 
tion, 312 pupils of national schools, and 207 examinations 
of the brains of the dead. There were weakly-endowed 
natures witha fine brain capacity and the head of a philo- 
sopher. On the other hand, some of the brightest of the 
volunteers had heads rather under the normal size. No 


‘eRe abe & matter how they went to work to get results in favour of 
‘ _ their earlier impressions they were confronted with defeat. 
Dypjgy Buxitow os. It is as irregular and as unscientific to say that a big- 
brained man is intellectual as to say that he is tall or short 
“W(H)INES FROM THE WOOD” or addicted to any particular habit: 
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Two Good Friends for a Quarter of a Century. 


NAPOLEON'S 


CHAIR 


This is a chair of which the pedigree satisfactorily 

demonstrates that the fallen Emperor used it at St. 

Helena. It is to be sold at Sotheby's salerooms in 
Wellington Street 


A Belle of the Fifties —Can it be that 
the average height of feminine humanity 
has really increased 
in the last half-cen- 
tury? When the 
Duchess of | Devon- 
shire was the belle of 
the fifties the world 
considered her di- 
vinely tall, yet the 
last time I saw 
her she seemed 
quite a middle- 


Donnybrook Luck. — Over in Dublin 
they say Sir Henry Blake, now on his way 
to Ceylon, owes his rise in the world to 
Donnybrook Tair. When he was em- 
ployed in one of the big business houses 
in Dublin he showed a youthful talent for 
the stage, and was often requisitioned for 
amateur performances at bazaars. His 
line was Irish character, and there were 
not many professionals who could better 
sing an Irish song or dance a jig or a 
hornpipe. On one occasion the Lord 
Lieutenant was amongst the audience, 
and young Blake, who was “on” as a 
drunken Paddy from Donnybrook Fair, 
whirrooed and twirled his shillelagh to 
such purpose that his excellency asked to 
be introduced to that very clever young 
man. The result was a cadetship in the 
Irish Constabulary which the clever young 
man turned to good account. 


Tried by Fire. — Wakefield’ Lodge, 
where the Duke of Grafton usually winters, 
is on the Northamptonshire border and 
within the precincts of what was once 
Whittlebury Forest. The duke is hereditary 


Mont Blanc.—There is nothing sacred to 
the engineer, and Mont Blanc is now like 
the Righi to submit to the indignity of a 
railway up its sides. A horde of Italian 
nayvies has already been let loose on the 
mountain, and soon a narrow-gauge rail- 
way will be winding in and out of the 
valleys and glaciers “and carrying people 
in little over an hour to heights which 
it formerly took a couple of days to 
climb. The length of the line will be 
eighteen kilometres and the price of ae 
trip will be £4 sterling. There will | 
only two carriages attached to the engine, 
and each one will contain a dozen pas- 
sengers. The only thing now required is 
to build an hotel on the cuneate where 
those who go by rail will be able to drink 
in comfort the bottle of champagne which 
was frequently the reward of those who 
had laboriously scrambled up the mountain 
on foot. 


A Loving Pair.—The old man and 
donkey seen on this page live in the 
village of Wilford, near Nottingham, the 
birthplace of the poet, Kirke White, and 
by their useful 
services have 
rendered them- 
selves - almost 
indispensable 
to the inhabi- 


tants of the 
place. ‘They 
are often seen 
pursuing — the 
even tenour of 
their ) way 
through the — busy 
thoroughfares of the 
lace capital, and 
treat with contemp- 
tuous_ indifference 


the gibes and jeers of 
irreverent passers-by 
who chance to be 


sized mortal, attracted by the 
easily over- quaint appearance of 
topped by some 3 the humble turn-out, 
or the really < the like of which, I 
ta women é Pets i : 
who aowdneen “THE BEST HORSE OF ITS KIND IN ENGLAND” ae a op to be 
arog : : i : : ; ound elsewhere in 
it in society. So says the old man behind the donkey, and ue sn ie Bsn 20 the pair have been close friends for something the whole of England. 
But she _ still like twenty-five years 


looks as master- 

ful as ever, with the upright carriage and 
that curious squareness of the shoulders 
which the hypercritical young men of the 
generation before last used to swear was 
the sole blemish to her beauty. You would 
never believe when you see this energetic 
duchess that her first marriage took place 
fifty-three years ago, nor with her present 
style of hair- dressing can you realise the 
enthusiastic descriptions of her Greek 
profile, golden locks, and radiant love- 
liness when she first burst upon London as 
a debutante. 


Memoirs of a Princess. -— A Parisian 
publisher is bent on obtaining the memoirs 
of the Princess Louis ‘of Coburg, the 
daughter of the King of the Belgians who 
was long shut up by her husband in an 
asylum and who is now being proceeded 
against by him for divorce. The publisher 
has offered her £1,500 for the copyright, 
but other publishers are going to overtop 
this, and there is likely to be a_ keen 
struggle. It has leaked out that the 
Princess is writing these memoirs and that 
they will be of a highly sensational 
character, but friends of the royal lady 
declare that she will not publish them. as 
long as her father, King Leopold, is 
alive. 


ranger of the forest, but the duties of the 
office are not very onerous. Wakefield lies 
higher than Euston Hall, his place at 
Thetford, which is lost ina hollow, and it 
has the merit of being smaller. [Euston 
was a huge place before it was burnt down 
in 1g02, but at present it has been only 
partially rebuilt. Fire seems to have pur- 
sued the family, for Wakefield Lodge, too, 
was burnt down about forty years ago and 
only five or six years after the death of the 
duchess. 


The Newest Theatre.—Madame Réjane 
is about to set up as a restaurant-keeper. 
Her new theatre, which she claims will be 
the gayest and most perfectly equipped in 
the world, is to have a splendid restaurant 
attached to it where suppers and music 
will follow the theatrical representations. 
This new form of entertainment will be a 
rendezvous for the wits, critics, and mon- 
dains of Parisian society and incidentally 
make the fortune of the charming pro- 
prietress, she hopes. The Théatre Réjane 
will be inaugurated with a_ superbly- 
mounted production of Sardou’s play of 
Madame Sans-Géne. Madame Réjane says 
she does not intend to monopolise the 
boards but will put on plays in which she 
has no part or an utterly insignificant one. 
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WELCOME TO THE KING OF THE GREEKS 


Not so many weeks ago London news bills were airing 

French in honour of the naval visit from the other side 

of the Channel. Now more or less ungainly attempts at 
Greek are the order of the day 
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Where a Thousand Years are but as a Day. 


A Pathetic Ceremony.—The church of 
St. Denis was the scene of a pathetic cere- 
mony the other day in Paris, when a mass 
was celebrated in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the death of Marie Antoi- 
nette. A quiet-looking gentle- 
man with his wife and little 
son acted in the réle of chief 
mourners; they were the de- 


NOT MAN’S CRUELTY, BUT NATURE'S 


Two fallow bucks of the New Forest which were found dead some days 
ago with their antlers interlocked. From the position in which they lay 
the keeper presumes that one buck attacked the other from behind and 
and then by the impetus of attack 
Both deer fell into 
a ditch, and the deer that was attacked was evidently suffocated in the 


got his antlers caught in so doing, 
turned a complete somersault and broke his neck. 


mud as it could not free itself 


scendants of Naundorff, who claimed to 
be the young Louis XVI., generally sup- 
posed to have died in prison as a child. 
About one hundred mourners assisted at 
the service, which took place in the 
Chapelle Jeanne d’Arc, a historic shrine 
where the heroine once spent a whole day 
praying and which the Kings of France 
never failed to visit on their return to the 
capital after the coronation at Rheims. 
At the conclusion of the mass Prince 
Jean, Princess Madeleine, and the Dauphin 
placed themselves at the door of the 
sacristy, where they received the saluta- 
tions of the congregation as one by one 
they filed past them. 


Interesting Souvenirs.—An_ interesting 
sale has just taken place of the jewels of 
the late King Louis of Bavaria, the inspired 
madman who discovered Wagner and who 
ruined himself trying to realise his dreams 
of beauty. Among the ornaments were 
several necklets and tiaras—possibly used 
for theatrical representations, of which the 
demented monarch was very fond—many 
valuable rings, a unique Holbein pendant 
of sapphires and emeralds, and a won- 
derful Wagner bracelet formed of oval 
enamels representing the following 
scenes in the great composer ’s operas : 
“Br unnhilde’s: Awakening,” from Sieg- 
fried; “ Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from 
Tannhduser ; “ Siegfried’s Arrival on 
the Rhine,” from Gatterddmmer UNg } 
and “L ohengrin’ s Farewell.” Finan- 
cially the sale was not a success, the 
gems not realising more than £1,000, 


A caravan of to-day in the Nubian desert. 


A Venerable Figure.—Don Marcello 
Massarenti’s somewhat sudden death at the 
Vatican, where he had lived during three 
pontificates, removes a venerable philan- 
thropic figure from Roman society. 
Born at Budrio in 1817 he aided Pius IX. 
in his flight to Gaeta. Foreign courts 
covered him with distinctions, among 
which he was the proud bearer of the 
Prussian Red Eagle. A mil- 
lionaire, as things. go in Italy, 
Don Massareniti: gathered to- 
gether a truly magnificent col- 
lection of pictures and works 
of art in his palace close to 
the Vatican, and by selling 
several priceless canvases dirt 
cheap to the Italian Govyern- 
ment leave was given him to 
dispose of a good many others 
to American collectors out of 
Italy. Don Massarenti was 
secretary to the Pope’s almoner 
and one of the most ardent 
advocates of the introduction 
of nickel money into Italy. 
His charity was boundless. 


Religious Toleration.—lRe- 
ligious toleration is the very 
latest enthusiasm at Berlin, 
where the Kaiser is never tired 
of holding forth on the topic 
of the moment. Addressing 
the soldiers at. Coblentz re- 
cently he, of course, opened the 
subject, suggesting the illus- 
trious example of the Hohen- 
zollerns who had provided two 
chapels in the royal palace, 
one for Catholics and one for 
Protestants, “ who must live 
with their eyes directed*to the 
imperial standard, the emblem 
of the union of both denomina- 
tions under the guidance of the 
same Redeemer.’ Much grati- 
fication has been felt in Vatican 
his Majesty’s graciousness in 
conferring the Cross of the Crown of 
Prussia on Mer. Bisletti, the master 
of the chamber to the Pope, who 
did the honours of the Vatican to the 
Emperor on the occasion of his visit 
to the late Pontiff. 


F. G, Short 


circles by 


Dismal Prophecies.— Professor Nowhack, 
who is known as the introducer of the 
“weather plant,’ has addressed a letter to 
the King of Italy in which, after calling 
his Majesty's attention to the fact that 
more than a year ago he predicted the 
earthquake that has shaken the region of 
Calabria, he intimates that Rome will 
suffer from a similar disaster in the year 
191g. The Lake of Albano, which is 
known to be the ancient site of a crater, 
will dry up and the extinct volcano will 
resume its former activity. The professor 
has see anes for the King of Portugal 
too. | Lisbon, he: foretells, will be destroyed 
again by an ‘earthquake, and he predicts 
the same fate for the city of Mexico. 


A Descendant of Kings.—In the old 
days the marriage tie was little regarded 
in, Bonnie Scotland, and the bar sinister 
was not always a real bar to succession. 
Hence it is a mere chance that Sir Hugh 
Shaw-Stewart does not occupy a throne 
instead of a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. A direct ancestor of his was a 
natural son of King Robert III. of that ilk, 
and the Shaw-Stewart property has come 
down from father to son since the royal 
rake first endowed his unauthorised off- 
spring with it. These Stewarts have pro- 
spered since then, and while the survivors 
of the legitimate branch own not a square 
foot of their native soil Sir Hugh Shaw- 
Stewart is landlord of half the county of 
Renfrew. 


A Princess to Ride Astride.—I hear that 
one of our royal princesses is about to 
learn to ride astride. “The reason given is 
that the departure’ from conventional 
fashion is to be taken in order to avoid 
the risk of one-sided development. It is 
true that for many years medical men 
have advised the cross saddle for ladies. 
The chief difficulty in the past lay in the 
matter of costume, but that has been 
successfully overcome, and divided skirts 
are now made which are not only woman- 
like and comfortable but which attract 
neither public attention nor comment. 


Underwood 


WHERE THE OLD, OLD WORLD OF THE ANCIENTS STILL SURVIVES 
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THE POLITE LITTLE GIRL AND BRUIN 


From Father Tuck's Annual (Raphael Tuck and Sons) 


Mrs. Browning’s Birthplace.—In view 
of the arrangements which are being made 
in county Durham for the celebration of 
the centenary of the birth of Mrs. Browning, 
the note of a correspondent who has been 
investigating the much-discussed question 
of the place and date of Mrs. Browning’s 
birth. is: very interesting. Both points 
constitute a literary “ mystery,’ which the 
biographers of the poet have made more 
bewildering. None of the “authorities” 
agree; their discrepancies are amusing and 
puzzling. London, Jamaica, Burn Hall 
near Durham, Carlton Hall, Yorkshire, are 
all mentioned as having the honour of 
being the birthplace of “the greatest 
poetess of the nineteenth century,” as 
those who know nothing of poetry love to 
call her. ‘‘ Poetess” is horrible, and asa 
poet Mrs. Browning has been excelled by 
many women. 


At Coxhoe Hall.—Both The Dictionary 
of National Biography and The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica state that she was born in 1809, 
but the Dean of Durham, who has made 
a special study of Mrs. Browning’s life, 
upholds the claims of Coxhoe Hall near 
Durham, and declares that till fresh letters 
or other evidence come to light Coxhoe 
Hall must be regarded as the birthplace 
of “FE. B. B.’ This contention is sup- 
ported by my correspondent, who has 
searched the registers of Kelloe Church, in 
which parish Coxhoe was situated at the 
time of the birth of the poet. 


The Actual Registry Entry.—He sends 
me the following interesting and_ illu- 
minating entry which he has extracted :— 


Baptism’ Child Name of Parents 
March 6, Feb. 10, 1st child. Daughter of Edward 
1806. 1208. Jarrett Moulton- 
Barrett, Esq. of Cox- 
how Hall, native of 
St. James's, Jun 
by “his wi 


Name Birth 

Elizabeth Bar 

rett Moulton- 
Barret’, 


late Clarke. 
Ne tle-on- 
Edward Bar- June 26, Feh.10, 2ndchild. Son dward, &c 
rett Moulton- 1807. 1808, 


3arrett. 


It will be seen that Mrs. Browning was 
almost two years old when she was bap- 
tised at the same time as her brother. 
Shortly after this the family removed to 
the south of England, and the vague an- 
nouncement in the newspapers of 1809, 
“March 4, in London, the wife of Edward 
M. Barrett, of a daughter,” has been ac- 
cepted as referring to “ E. B. B.”” by writers 
who should have remembered that the 
poet was the eldest of a large family, 
and that the announcement probably 
referred to a younger sister. 


| 


\ 


Sanit Seu Ul ie 


i! 


The people of Spain think Cervantes 


Equal to half-a-dozen 


Dantes, 


An opinion resented most bitterly 


By the people of Italy 


One of the illustrations by G. 
Biographies for Beginners 


K. Chesterton. From 
(T. Werner Laurie) 
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Some Interesting 
Christmas Books. 


Christmas Annuals.—I give on this 
page two illustrations from Father Tuck's 
delightful Annual. They are from a story 
in verse called ‘The Polite Little Girl,” 
by Grace C. Floyd. The editor, Mr. Edric 
Vredenburg, may be congratulated on 
another very delightful treasure for the 
children in Father Tuck’s Annual. Another 
annual that deserves a word of praise is. 
that entitled Louis Watn’s Annual, in 
which certain old friends, quaint and 
funny cats, appear in a great variety of 
forms. Louis Wain’s Annual is published 
by King of Great Smith Street, West- 
minster. Another illustration on this page 
is a small reproduction from one of Mr. 
G. KK. Chesterton’s clever drawings in 
Biography for Beginners. This is a volume 
edited by Mr. Clerihew and published by 
Mr. Werner Laurie. It is a delightful 
medley of rhymes and _ pictures, and 
indicates that Mr. Chesterton has extra- 
ordinary talent as an artist as well as a 
man of letters. Another Christmas book, 
A Trip to Santa Claus Land; or, Ruth’s. 


Christmas Eve, is a pretty fairy tale 
published by Gay and Bird. Equally 
may praise be given to The Surprising 


Adventures of the Man in the Moon—the 
author is Ray M. Steward ; the artist, L. j. 
Bridgman; and the publisher, Jack of 
Edinburgh, whose namé has now become 
a guarantee for good taste in Christmas 
books. 


Beautiful Books.—The Jacks send me, 
indeed, with a happy freedom from all 
superstition, thirteen volumes in a case of 
their ‘“‘ Told to the Children Series,” books 
that every child of ten or twelve years of 
age ought to possess. Then there is that 
treasury of good things, a volume of 
St. Nicholas, issued by the Macmillans. | 
cannot imagine a more happy variety of 
good pictures and good reading matter for 
young people of both sexes than that 
volume. 


Mr. Moring’s Christmas Books.—IF rom 
Alexander Moring there comes to me a 
book that many mothers will value for 
their children ; it is called Humpty Dumpty, 
and other Verses. The pictures by Paul 
Woodroffe are excellent, and the rhymes 
are all given with their accompanying 
music. This, too, is a pretty book. 
Mr. Moring is also responsible fo: The: 
Little Black Princess, by Jeannie Gunn. 
It isa true story of African life, and unlike 
any other fairy book that I have seen it is. 
illustrated by very interesting photographs. 


“LIVED A FATHER AND A MOTHER AND A LITTLE BABY BEAR” 
From Father Tuck's Annual (Raphael Tuck and Sons) 
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Where Weakness is Strength—The Japanese Jiu-Jitsu. 


The lady parries a blow at her head, catches hold of her opponent by the sleeve, and, swinging herself into position to deliver a backward kick, 
upsets her opponent’s balance 


How to receive an attack with a knife. The blow is caught wrist to wrist 


Whereupon the defender kneels on the opponent's elbow-joint and 
secures the knife 


His biceps is rolled till his body is forced to follow the twist and 
fall over 


These photographs were taken at the Japanese School of Wrestling, Oxford Street, London 
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Lallie Charles 


EDNA MAY’S LATEST HIT 
In The Schoolgirl at New York 


“Mr. Popple.”—I congratulate Mr. Paul 
Rubens on Mr. Popple, which started a 
successful career at the Apollo last week. 
Mr. Rubens sees clearly that “‘ musical 
comedy” on the old melodramatic lines 
is really done. Mr. Popple is bright. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS M. DE VERE 


Who is appearing in the Empire Revue 


“Mr. Popple.” 


“The Man from Ippleton.”—It is all 
about a nice country squire named Freddy 
Popple who comes up from Ippleton (on a 
branch line) to see his brother, Norman, 
who is staying at the Blitz Hotel. Norman 
has forgotten to get a room for him, but 
Freddy is accommodated with the fat of 
La Bolero, a music-hall celebrity who has 
got it from two elderly suburban admirers, 
for she wants to score off Norman, who 
has thrown her over. The flat becomes 
the dumping ground of everybody, for the 
elderly admirers come to see La Bolero 
and are caught in the act by their wives 
who have gone flat-hunting. Everything 
comes out all right, for Mr. Rubens’s moral 
is that an actress is not so bad as she is 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 


Who began his career at the Comedy yesterday. This 
silhouette is by Mr. Harry Grattan of the Gaiety 


painted. “It’s only women who are not 
actresses who can be theatrical,’ he says 
on one occasion. 


The Stars.—Miss Ethel Irving is ex- 
cellent as La Bolero, bringing a real sense 
of comedy to bear. She sings, she recites, 
she dances, she philanders in the best of 
spirits. Mr. G. P. Huntley plays the part 
of Freddy of Ippleton on his familiar lines. 
His method, however, might very well 
have been changed, for it is essentially 
that of the man about town and not that 
of the gauche sportsman, ‘Then there is 
Miss Coralie Blythe as Bolero’s 
natty maid, Miss Marie IIlington as 
one of the suburban wives, and 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas (who shows 
increasing versatility) as Norman 
Popple. Mr. Rubens has hit the 
mark this time, producing a piece 
that will amuse everybody. Mr. 
Popple, as the Americans say, has 
“made good.” 
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SENORITA GUERRERITO 


The Spanish dancer at the Palace 


At the Palace.—There is one item in 
the Palace programme this week worth 
going to hear for itself alone—Tschaikow- 
sky’s lurid “1812... The Follies are back 
and the charming Guerrerito is still per- 
forming. There is an excellent quartet of 
sea lions who do tricks. Holden’s troupe 
of marionettes and The Scene - shifter’s 
Lament are very funny. 


Dover Street Studios 
MISS VIOLET LLOYD 


Playing Miss Carrie Moore's part in The Blue Moon 
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The Spanish Dance—Guvuerrerito at the Palace. 


Campbell & Gray 
Rosario Guerrero is already famous throughout the English-speaking world. Her sister, Guerrerito, had made her name only on the Continent until she appeared for the first 
- i ce is 4 3 : : i : = 
time in England at the Palace Theatre on October 30, Guerrerito may be described as a younger counterpart of her sister; she is equally beautiful but somewhat slighter, 
and otherwise she and Guerrero differ in that the latter is a brilliant pantomime actress whereas the younger woman almost entirely depends upon her dancing, for which 
she wears a variety of costumes almost as gorgeous and costly as those which created such a-sensation in London when Guerrero was last here 
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FINE SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By F&F. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ON TOP OF THE GARDEN WALL. 


Beauclere found Harlowe not far off 
at the Bedford and joined him at 

one of the tables. 
“Sir, 1am newly from Sweet Acre 
House,” he said, his yoice quivering 


just a little. “I haye seen Mistress 
Congreve.” 

“Oh, Surrey, ‘tis you who have 
always seen Mistress “Congreve,” re- 
turned the duke. “Well, how is 
she?’ 

“Not too well.” 

“What!” 

“Tet’s out by the river's bank, 
Harlowe; I have something to tell 
you.” 

When they were pacing up and 
down by the Thames, arm in arm, 
“Delay not, what ist?” inquired the 
duke. 

“Tis this: I fear me Pamela is 
going into some sort of a_ decline. 


*Pon “honour, sir, she has lost flesh, and 
there’s that look in her eyes as if they 
saw into futurity. Harlowe, the cause 
of it is her estrangement from you, 
Iam positive. You must see her other 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


Pamela despised Charteris—so much 
she had admitted to him in their many 
conversations—knew or made himself 
believe he knew, God help him !—that 
he, even he, might in time teach Pam 
to accept his own love, his name, his 
home, his heart ; might, if the field were 
left clear to him, win her to him. 

The blood rushed through his veins 
at the mere thought of it; his thin 
face reddened, his lean hands locked 
together tensely. Then he rose with a 
long breath of decision and said, “ You 
shall not quit England. until you have 
seen Pamela and talked to her. By 
the Lord above us, sir, I believe if you 
go ‘twill kill her!” 

“But how can | see her? 
not battered down her door 
waylaid her men and women ?”’ 

“Hark! she is in the Sweet Acre 
now, | think. Vault the garden wall 
and find Pam on the other side.” 

The duke tried to grasp the hunch 
back’s hand. But Beauclere looked at 
the proffered palm. 

ie Nay,” said he 
to-day, sir; not to-day.” 

And tie went back to the Bedford 
while Harlowe, measuring well the 


Have | 
almost, 


gasping—“ not 


than at long range from the pit to 
the stage. There’s. naught else in the 
world, Harlowe, can fetch our lady 
from her miserable estate save the 
solace of your ministrations.” 

The duke dropped his companion’s 
arm, and by a common impulse both 
men stopped short in their walk. 

* Beauclerc,” said Harlowe at last, 
“what manner of man are you that 
you can thus counsel a rival? ” 

“The manner of man that’s marred 
and that loves the happiness of her he 
adores better than any joy for himself 
—that is all. I swear I could, although 
I love you as my friend, stick you 
through the heart here as we stand 
save that by so doing I know I'd stab 
her too.” 

The duke faced the hunchback and 


near a wayside inn. 
Lady Betty Wyndhain ; 
put up at the inn. 
Charteris. 
who has once loved her. 


London, makes her 


kept. 
knock against 
admits to the chamber. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
His wife ; 


début at 
becomes a successful actress. 

tures Pamela goes to Harlowe House for Christmas, 
and there meets Charteris, the penniless gambler, 
the Duke of Harlowe whom she loves deeply but will 
not permit herself to encourage. 
gay at Harlowe and the duke explains the mode of 
entry to a secret chamber where the family jewels are 


intent, and determines to keep watch. She discovers 
the earl helping himself to the jewels, raises an alarm, 


depth of his friend’s devotion, made 
swiftly for Sweet Acre House. 

-amela was not now, however, in 
the garden. When the poet had left 
her she went up to her room and knelt 


Mgereceeedwrard: down by the bedside and w ept. 


and Lord Charteris and others a La, la, God A’ mighty ! ” cried she. 

Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 5 Mother, where be ’ee now? Oh, 

Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, wrestle with the Lord and ask him 
hi e “jf e 2 

SHO HERES NUN ECON Ey send help and. strength to (Pam. 


Covent Garden, and = ‘ " ats 
Aer onmernis sadvane Wrestle with the evil spirits, mother, 


and overcome ‘em so’s | can still say 


and him nay! Mother! mother! ’’ moaned 
Abas as the girl, “does ‘ee hear? -No, ’ee 
aie tee eects doesn’t!” she exclaimed fiercely, “ for 


he’s tugging at my heart as never 

Later, during a dance, Charteris contrives to before: I can’t deny him if I go. on 
the duke and snatch the key that living. “Twere better die, mother; I'll 

Pamela’ alone sees, ‘diyines the die! I'll go to “ee some’eres where ‘ee 


is, and that'll be my only way out of it 


placed a hand on each of his low brings Harlowe and others on the scene, but cannot for all. Yes, yes, to die.” 
shoulders. “If the Creator maltreated safety’s sake denounce the thief. Instead she leaves She tore the gewgaws from her 
your body he made it up to you in Harlowe at once with duke and earl severally in pursuit throat as if they choked her; tore 
your soul. Gallant of gallants, friend the silk kerchief from her shoulders 
of friends!” He looked long and and the sash from her waist; she 
earnestly into the poet’s beautiful eyes, then turned away threw up her arms to her head and loosened the pins 
with a sigh. and combs from her hair and shook it free. She gasped a 
Beauclere echoed it. moment at the open casement, then flew down and out once 
The duke sat down on a pile of logs. “Surrey,” said he more into the garden, laughing in her bitterness of wee; for 


quietly, “do you know I've made up my mind to go abroad ? 
off to France.” 
“No.” 
“Yes. Pamel 5 Re ; al 
es. amela says me nay at every turn. She will not 


receive me; ‘tis useless trying longer; for all my protestations 
of fidelity, my assurances of “faith in her integrity—as to that 
cursed matter of the jewels at Christmastide—she gives no 
answer. She hath told me more than once there’s something 
stands between us. By Gad, sir! I believe that something's 
the Earl of Charteris ; and if she loves him, well, I’m better out 
of England—and so is he! ’ 

The poet hesitated ; he sat down upon the logs too, and his 
gaze rested on the sullen, sluggish waters lapping up the shore, 
the mist lying thick and ‘mingling with their own grey line. He 
weighed his situation with an unerring calm; knew that by 
one word he might urge the duke to an exile ; knew that 
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laughter is not alw ays a sign of mirth, but sometimes so akin to 
tears as many dream not of. 


2 Heyday !” she called to the bees humming above the 
blossoms; “heyday!” to the lark flying high up in the clouds ; 
“heyday!” to the buds and mosses, the green leaves and 
boughs, the light and glow, and brown earth spaces. 

“Heyday Oh youth of gold, youth unmatchable; youth 


full of splendour, of grace, of strength, of hope, power , will, 
purpose, triumph, fulfilment ! bh Hey day ! There is no time like 
thy time,” say we all, until our prime comes, and then alone do 
we know that youth is not the height of all things. But 
Pamela had not reached her prime, and to her the whole of life 
lay bounded by her own space. 

She came ‘tripping, her hair softly blown about: her, her 
throat open, flitting down the garden path next the wall which 
was built up far above her. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


Magistrate: Prisoner, have you any visible means of support? 


Prisoner: Yis, sir, yer honour. (To his wife) Stand up, Bridget, and let the gintleman see you 


Dia 
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Then she heard a sound on the other side of the wall and 
paused to listen. It was his voice. 

“Art about, Pamela ?”’ 

She made no answer, but swung the branch above her head, 
shaking showers of blossoms down on either side of the wall. 

“Thou art,’ cried he in ecstasy, and over came a twisted note 
which she hastened to recover and then to read :-— 

“ Pamela, life of me, if ever I found a favour in thy sight, 
pluck a flower from thy bodice or thy garden and toss it over to 
say ‘come’ to him who stands lacking any patience whatever 
at thy threshold. For God’s sake, my lady, mock me not but 
let me in to the extreme’ comfort of thy presence !— Thy 
HARLOWE.” 

She leaned over and picked a daffodil, and not stopping to 
think flung it over the wall. 

No sooner had it reached him than he vaulted to the broad 
top and was making over when she warned him, “ No further.” 

“Wilt then come up to me, my sweeting ?”’ asked he, bend- 
ing two arms to help her mount, and fires most ardent burning 
in his glances. 

What becomes of oaths, resolves, and resolutions when the 
day is young and all the pulses swing in measure with its happy 
freshness ? 

Pamela laughed aloud; that there was a ring of sadness 
underlying this Harlowe did not hear, nor did he note at all the 
half-reckless mood that seemed to possess her. 

She would mount to him; stood tip-toeing while he stooped 
and lifted her up on top of the garden wall. As she felt his 
strength raising her she knew there is nothing half so sweet in 
the world for woman as to yield to do as she is asked, and. the 
joy of so yielding filled all her soul with immeasurable gladness 
and pleasure, and for the moment shut away most things else. 
It was such infinite delight for once, just once, to say yes to his 
wishes. 

The mulberry boughs bent over them where they sat, she a 
little higher than he on a stone that jutted above the level of 
the rest; he half lying at her side, his elbow resting on the 
sweep of her petticoats, and his hands playing with the fine 
lengths of her hair. 

The air so soft, so sweet, blew from the river in between the 
leaves and gave them refreshment; the sun piercing the mists 
crept into their leafy bower and made them warm; the flowers 
perfumed all the place, and the music of the bees and birds 
trilled out most gaily. 

“* Sweetheart,” said he; ¢ 
shot of thine ears.’ 

“loud: your grace might have shot at "em any night from 
the pit if you're the good ‘marksman I believe you to be.” She 
laughed at him through her lashes. 

“Mock me not. Lord God, Pam,” he cried most earnestly, 
“Dut I thank Him I’m at your side once more. Why, heart of 
my heart, why have you so flouted me and denied me "all these 
five months past ?” 

“Oh,” cried she, laughing still, “ you stood in Harlowe House 
on Christmas Eye and—doubted me.” 

“No, by Heaven ! and you know it. I'll not waste precious 
time on such an idle subject, but rather haste to ask you to 
redeem your promise made that very night to tell me all, to tell 
me what it is stands betwixt you and me being made man and 
wife, Pamela.” 

“Oh, guess,” 

“‘ Charteris ?” 

its No.” 

“Then, Pam, some other man ?”’ 

Las No.” 

“ Thou lovest me ?”’ 

“Give me thy hand,” she whispered. 

Me My hand and heart and all of me are given thee long 
since,’ Dudleigh answered her. 

She laid his hand upon her side a moment, then sighed as 
she lifted it away. 

“There,” she whispered, “thou hast felt beating in me the 
twin of thine own galloping heart, hast not ?’ 

“God bless thee! Pam! Pam! Come to me! 
my arms; come!” 

With an infinite gentleness, an infinite reverence, he drew 
her into his arms so close that she shuddered, so close his lips 
upon her own that it was poignant pain to part them. It was 
very silent all around them, the bees had blundered away to 
other places and the birds flown off, the little winds had hushed 
and the crickets fallen asleep, and ‘the sunshine slipped to the 
other side of the garden and the mists all melted away. 

35 Dudleigh,’ ” she said at last, very low, with strange tears in 
her eyes, “‘ give me back my Hlow er,’ 

“Why, sweet?” asked he; “ what can you want with that?’ 

“Bora keepsake—to have until I die.” 

“Tie!” cried he joyously, “to name dying in our first hour 
of love. But if you'll take a keepsake, let it be this jewel,” and 
he slipped the ring from his finger. 

“No,” said she persistently, ny want the flower. 
ere you give it.” 


Sat oa then, I am permitted within 


said she still lightly 


Come into 


Freight it 
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He laughed as he kissed the daffodil. ‘ Let me drop the 
blossom and its cargo safe—into the—harbour—of[—thy heart,” 
said he, slipping it into the bosom of her frock. ‘‘ Now, life of 
me, tell me when we shall be married ?”’ 

“Never, never,’ answered Pam, bursting into a fit of 
laughter and slipping from him, off the wall, down again into 
the g garden. 

“ By heavens!” cried the duke, jumping down after her, 
“that is an answer I'll not take, but rather now will I take you 
and run off with you to some parson and be made one before 
you can deny me.” 

“No,” she cried, putting the stone bench between them. 

“Why not?” asked he bluntly. 

“Come sup with me to-morrow night, and then—then I'll 
tell thee.’ 

“With thee alone?” he asked eagerly. 

“Nay, a dozen gallants—Beauclerc, Rawdon, 
mayhap, and Lord Charteris.” 

“Charteris! Pam!” His voice spoke remonstrance and 
surprise. 

““ Aye, Charteris and you, if you'll come.’ 

“Pam. Anywhere to be near you—if you want me.’ 

“JT want thee always where I am, so long as I live. Then, 
giving him no time to catch, to pursue, to remonstrate, she was 
gone out of his sight into the house. 

But the memory of her, the fine touch of her dear mouth, 
the splendid sense that he had at last held her in his arms, had 
heard her say she loved him, was with him now, to glorify, 
sanctify, ennoble everything he did, or thought, or saw. 


little Toby 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLAY. 


few hours later in the day my Lord Charteris, being seated 
alone at dinner in his lodgings in St. James’s, Pink came 
in to announce that Mistress Congreve’s porter was without, 
wishing to see his lordship. His lordship was to be seen without 
any difficulty by anyone coming from Sweet Acre House, 
and Godfrey was ushered in at once to deliver his message 
— “Would Lord Charteris sup with Mistress Congreve on the 
morrow at six?” 

Lord Charteris would, and sent Godfrey off with a guinea, 
which Pink eyed greedily, and lost no time in telling his master 
was his by right. 

And on the morrow Lord Charteris, attired in his puce- 
coloured garments, made ready for his visit. He had written 

’amela a most impassioned screed the. evening before, and sent 
it to her by Pink, with a small lapdog, a string of Indian cockle 
shells about its neck. 

Pam read the letter. She had had its match daily from the 
same source since December; read it and smiled as she threw 
it into the fire burning on the hearth. 

As she-watched it crumble into an ashy film she glanced up 
to catch her own reflection in the mirror above the mantel. 
She started. She had not looked at herself in a long time save 
by the dingy flare of her tiring-room candles at the theatre 
and with the make-up on her face. 

It was changed. Pam saw it herself. There was a resolve 
and certainty of fixed purpose engraving little lines about her 
beautiful mouth and painting in her eyes the shadow of a 
something determined, although yet to come. 

She took a tiny box from. her dressing case and slid back 


the lid; in it lay two lozenges, white and pure, on the pink 
Taig. Pam lifted one out, held it to the light and examined 


> then she replaced it ; took it out again, raised it half-way 
5 “her lips, then put it in the box once more and snapped the 
cover, and placed the thing carefully in the pocket of the rose- 


coloured brocade gown that she should wear, she had told 
Jess, to-morrow night. 
“La, la, God A’mighty!” With the old cry out of her 


childhood—back into her vernacular as is the way with most 
people when under heavy stress—she sank down upon the {lcor, 
before the fire, crouching as she had crouched so long ago in 
the furrow between the corn-rows. 

She closed her eyes, and it seemed to her that she heard 
again the moan of the sea, the sigh and whistling sweep of 
the wind through the stalks ; that “she Saw a gibbet high on 
Chilton Hill and one swinging on it. 

“Oh!” cried she, clenching her hands together and lying 
there, face upward to the flicker of her fire.“ Oh, but I'll not 
die until ’ee’s avenged, sweet one! sweet brave one, ‘at Pam 
loved, ‘at loved Pam; all the world shall know ‘fore Pam dies 
—and he—he’ll know, too. Dudleigh! Dudleigh! Dudleigh!” 
Although the murmur of his name was deep within her throat 
the sound of it was as the break of a human heart. 

She lay there motionless until Jess and Godfrey came to 
remind her it was time to go to the playhouse. She went and 
acted better, people said, than she ever had; which only goes 
to prove that each of us is two, and that this pair sit mocking 
and playing cross-purposes with each other from the hour we 
are born until the hour we are killed. (To be continued) 
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“Captain Drew om leave” at the New Theatre. 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AS THE PHILANDERING CAPTAIN 


Sir Charles Wyndham plays the part of Captain Drew, R.N., im Mr. H. H. Davies's amusing comedy. He begins his furlough by starting a burlesque flirtation with the 
prim Mrs. Moxon, falls really in loye with her, and bids her good-bye after lecturing her husband, a bucolic bleacher, about his lack of appreciation of her charms 
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THE TALLER 


Im the Day of Explanation. 


‘T’he drift of many clouds that lay beyond the last world 

seemed lit from within by an unknown light. Beautiful 
colours, flame-like and golden, ebbed and flowed in them. 
Their shapes were ever changing, and now .it was a city of 
deserted palaces that hung there in silent space, and now domes 
and towers sank and melted into one vast crimson flower, the 
cup of which seemed to move and breathe and the petals 
curled backward in strained expansion until they split asunder. 
And then suddenly all was still, and the clouds now were a 
golden sea of endless summer calm, and over the face of those 
waters an unseen spirit moved. 

This was the half-way house on the road of the hereafter. 
Here the ghosts of the departed would pause on their way 
upward. They could begin to ask questions, and the unseen 
spirit could always tell them about anything. 

Presently up bustled the ghost of Mr. Alfred Porling. I 
might’ add to that name letters indicative of the possession of 
important degrees and of association with learned societies, but 
these matter little to the ghosts. Alfred Porling had always 
bustled and his ghost likewise bustled, for you cannot be quite 
free of this earthly taint before you reach the half-way house. 
Alfred Porling had bustled from lecture to lecture across the 
perfect lawns of an old university while an academic gown 
flung dignified curves behind him. He had bustled through 
his, domestic life with an extreme insistence that all meals 
should be served with absolute punctuality so that he might 
get away. He had always been up and doing. He was a 
man, moreover, of some considerable learning, but it must be 
admitted that he was slightly commonplace. 

He had died decorously in his bed of some perfectly decent 
disease, with his wife by his side, while his son—a boy of 
fourteen witha bulg- 
ing foreliead —sat all 
alone in the draw- 
ing-room _ and 
wrestled piously 
with a ghastly feel- 
ing of pleasurable 
excitement. Now 
the boy was in: his 
own room trying to 
sleep and haunted 
by an unsuccessful 
attempt to picture 
his father somewhat 


beautified and in the é | { : Wee: 
artisticallv- accepted / Wy at \ Zs} 


Zl 


righ 


apparel of an angel, 
for Mr. Alfred Por- 
ling had whiskers, 
and it was almost 
impossible to think 
of him without 


thinking of whiskers TN = fi Bs, 
also. \\\ NW \. fis S 
And the ghost of b ) ANIR | n 
Porling, unchanged / b i i 
from what he had i) NW 


been in this earthly 
life, buzzed and 
bustled upward till 
he arrived at that 
strange half-way 
house. There, not 
without irritation, 
he paused. 

“Is there any 
reason for this--this 
delay?” he asked. 
“Thave to be getting 
on, you know. My 
time is of some 
value.” 

His eyes were not 
yet attuned to see 
the spirit that moved 
over that sea of 
clouds. But he 
heard the passionless 
and almost meek 
voice that answered 
his acidulated com- 
plaint. 

welte sam usualy 
said the spirit ; and 
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Muriel: You haven't washed your neck, you dirty little boy 
Harold (indignantly): Well, it isn’t neck morning 
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By Barry Pain. 


. 
suddenly Porling knew that it was all very usual and was vex. 
with himself that he had not expected it. “This is for you 
the day of explanation. Is there nothing you would ask, no 
problem that you would solve, no question that vexed you in 
your life below ?” 

‘“Of course, of course,” said Porling hastily. ‘‘ There were 
such things. Many of them have alréady been to some extent 
elucidated by—er—by my own labours. . My name, you know, 
is Alfred Porling. You may possibly have come across some 
of my published work. It is not of a pepular character, but 
those who are in a position to express an opinion on the some- 
what abstruse subjects with which I have dealt have been good 
enough to——" 

He stopped. Unless his ears misled him he had caught the 
sound of something much like a silvery laugh. It died away, 
and Alfred Porling went on speaking. 

“There was,” he said, “an irreducible minimum—facts 
which were beyond the possibility of explanation, and over 
which I was not inclined to waste much of the time that ] 
could employ more profitably; still, that minimum existed. I 
used to be perplexed at times—I admit it.” 

“And what perplexed you?” the spirit asked. 

Porling hesitated. ‘Dear me!” he said. “ This lapse of 
memory is quite unusual with me. If you would suggest a 
few things——-” : 

“You wondered, perhaps, why the soul that produced great 
music or great poetry was so often a paltry or a depraved soul 
for all other purposes.” 

“T think not,” said Porling. ‘“‘ You see, 1 was concerned 
principally with the higher mathematics. I do not say, of 
course, that music and poetry are entirely without value.” 

“Did you ever 
ask yourself why 
some were rich anc 
some were poor, why 
some had all things 
and some had _ no- 
thing ?” 

“These things 
are practically 
settled I believe. I 
understand that 
political economy 
has made great 
advances of late, 
though it had no 
interest for me.” 

“And,” said the 
spirit softly, “did you 
ever perplex yourself 
with the great secret 
—the secret of life 
and dezth ?” 

“ Yes,” said Por- 
: ling, “I did; I con- 
ia 4 /' Zo hess at.) Aner y 
ll tA though I am now 
with such childish- 
ness I used to think 
about it as I lay en 
my bed down there 
in my last illness. 
I was dissatisfied 
with such definitions 
of life and death as 
occurred to me. It 
seemed to me then 
to be of the utmost 
importance to get 
some fuller know- 
ledge of the subject, 
but I can't think 


=D 


why.” 

lel altel 
you?” 

Alfred = Porling 


almost laughed. 
“Just as if it mat- 
tered,” he exclaimed. 

“Then fare you 
well,” said the spirit 
gently. And witha 
brisk good-bye Vor- 
ling passed onward 
and upward. 
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The Humour of the Hour-As Seen by Will Owen. 


AT THE SETTING OF THE SUN 


Tommy: | say, uncle, will it fizz when it touches the water? 


RHE “DAELER 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors. 


to study the earlier tissues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


The Farmer's Preference 

Some time since a Scottish farmer had a cow taken suddenly 
ill. He went into town and got a bottle of physic from a 
veterinary surgeon but on arriving home found the cow was much 
better. Thinking it would be a waste to give her the ‘physic 
he laid it aside for another occasion. One night about a month 
later his wife was taken ill during the night. The farmer 
thought of the physic and was glad he had saved it, assuming 
that what would be good for a cow ought to be good for his 
wife. So he gave her a dose. That she died by the experiment 
did not worry the farmer very deeply. “It’s well,” he 
soliloquised, “I didna gie that physic to the coo for I couldna 
get anither for as little money as I can anither wile.’—Charles 
FE. Wadham, Tatchbury Mount, Totton, Hants. 


The Cause of the Delay 


The ten o'clock London express only stops at Puddleton 
when there are passengers to take up. The other morning the 
train pulled up alongside the platform in obedience to the 
signal, but although Wilkins, who was in a hurry to get to 
town, carefully scanned the station and its approaches no sign 
of a traveller could be seen. ‘‘ Porter,’ said he somewhat 
irritably to an official who decorated the platform with a pair 
of hob-nailed boots and a vacant grin, “I don’t see any 
passengers.” ‘‘ Passengers,” responded the porter, “ ther’ aint 
none.” ‘Then what are we stopping here for I should like to 
know?” “It’s th’ stationmaster,’ explained the official ; “ he’s 
wantin’ a mug o’ hot water from th’ injin to shave with.”— 
J. Brown, The Winterton Arms, Crocker Hill, near Chichester. 


By Hand and by Post 


A country vicar who 
invited his flock once a 
year to supper in the school- 
room entrusted his “ handy 
man” with the delivery of 
the invitation cards. A 
day or two before the func- 
tion his reverence found the 
faithful fellow sitting by 
the roadside in an advanced 
state of hilarity. ‘Good 
gracious, Jenkins! what 
does this mean?” “I-I’m 
d-drunk, sir.” “So it 
seems. How did you get 
into this shocking state?” 
“It's all along o’ they cards, 
sir. I takes ’em round, and 
this ‘un asks me to drink 
summat, and that “un asks 
me to drink summat, and 
so I gets like this.” “ Why, 
this is terrible! Are there 
no temperance people in 
the parish?” “Lor, yes, 
sir, lots of ’em, but I sends 
their cards by post.’—B., 
Brooksdale, Lorne oad, 
Southsea. 


It had its Points 
A clergyman was 
visiting an old man who 


had recently lost his 
wile, a great talker, and 
was sympathising with 
him. ‘My poor old man,” 


he said, “I feel so sorry 
for you, you must be very 
lonely.” After a few 
minutes the old man looked 
up and said, “ Yes, maister, 
yes, “tis lonesome’’; then 
with great emphasis, “ but 
"tis quiet.”—Mryrs, W. A. 
Hayton, clo Mr. Justice Pur- 
cell, The Grange, Shirdon, 
neay Arundel. 
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Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


First Loafer: Got the price of ’alf a pint on yer, matey? 
Second Loafer: Yer don’t fink | should be out ’ere if | 'ad, do yer? 


Goonw IN'S 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


A Sharp-witted Witness 

An old lady about to be sworn in a. Scotch court was. 
requested to remove her veil so as to be heard better. She 
replied that she could not remove the veil without removing 
her hat. The judge mildly suggested that she might do that 
also, but was rather taken aback when the old lady said, ‘“* Na, 
na; there’s nae law to compel a woman to take off her hat.” 
Rather nettled the judge said, ‘My good woman, you should 
come up here on the Bench and teach us the law.” “ Na, na,” 
was the reply, “ there’s plenty of auld women up there already.” 


—Miss E. S. Evans, Oak Hill, Cromford, Matlock, Bath. 


Hibernian 

The Marquis of Hertford once erected a facsimile of an Irish 
round tower on his property near Kells. A gentleman of anti- 
quarian tastes had spent some time in examining the ancient 
towers, crosses, and ecclesiastical remains of the Valley of the 
Boyne, getting such information as he could from his carman. 
Late on the journey he saw at a distance the modern structure 
above referred to, and thinking it a remarkably perfect speci- 
men of the old towers made inquiries about it. ‘Oh, that,” 
said Pat, “was put up by the Marquis of Hertford.” “ And 
why,” said the astonished gentleman, “should the marquis. 
erect such a building?” ‘“Troth, an’ it wuz jist fur the 
conyaynience of people comin’ to see it,’ was the reply.— 
Richard Bathurst, 93, Roden Street, Grosvenor Road, Belfast. 


Practical Physiology 
Here is a warning to teachers of physiology. The lessom 
was on the circulation of the blood. The teacher in trying to: 
make matters clearer said, “ Now, boys, if I stood on my head 
the blood, as you know,’ 
would run into it and | 


should turn red in the 
face.” “Yes, sir,” said the 
boys, thoroughly under- 
standing so far. ‘‘ Now,’” 
continued the | teacher, 


“what I want to know is. 
this. How is it that while - 
Tam standing upright in. 
the ordinary position the 
blood doesn’t run into my 
feet?’ The majority of 
the boys utterly failed to: 
see this. One boy, how- 
ever, made light of it, 
indeed, for he at once re- 
plied, ‘“ Why, sir, because: 
yer feet~ ain't. empty.’— 
Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker St.,. 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


All the Difference 


A gentleman was walk- 
ing up the stairs of a 
certain establishment just 
behind a prepossessing 
young lady. A little way 
behind the gentleman fol- 
lowed another member of 
the stronger sex, evidently 
not supremely light- 
hearted. Suddenly the lady 
came to a standstill, and 
the first gentleman, unable 
to stop himself in time, trod! 
heavily upon the fair dam- 
sel’s dress. In a frenzy of 
indignation she wheeled 
round upon the unfortunate 
young man and _ cried, 
“Youclumsy brute!’ Then, 
quickly realising that the 
gentleman was an_ utter 
stranger she said quite 
sweetly, “ Oh, 1 am so sorry. 
I thought it was my hus- 
band.”—H, E. Brammall, 
Wellfield Cottage, Stand,, 
near Manchester. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by George Belcher. 


But do you always stutter like this? 


Old Gentleman (engaging servant): Well, my man, they give you a very good character. 


Applicant: N-n-n-n-no sorr, only w w-w-w-when oi t-t-talks 
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The Bram Pie—“ Risky and Frisky Plays.” 


The interdiction of the most unpleasant of Mr. G. B. Shaw’s 

“Unpleasant Plays” in America has aroused a con- 
siderable amount of discusson among critics; and possibly, 
though not in itself particularly important, it may lead to 
a truer appreciation of the rules which should govern state 


or municipal interference with the stage. There has been 
a good deal of nonsense talked about the theatre as an 


influence for good or bad afid the degree in which it should 
be regulated by some 
censorship. It is possible 
to hold that the stoppage 
of Mrs. Warren's Profession 
is excusable without taking 
a Puritan siandpoint and 
without basing one’s judg- 
ment. on questions — of 
morality at all. 


[ need, the moral outcry 

raised against the play 
is simply ridiculous. The 
idea of a more or less 
Tammany chief of police 
proscribing a play because 
it discusses the vice from 
which Tammany 1s under- 
stood to derive its richest 
revenues is altogether 
beautiful. Mr. G. B. Shaw 
is not what any sane 
person could describe.as a 
corrupting author — his 
perversity is. purely in- 
tellectual and intellectually 
pure. Any denunciation of 
his plays, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, on grounds of 


mo-ality is absurd. 
Or the contrary, the play is unsuitable for representation, if 
at all, because it presents vice in too sordid and repulsive 
a light, together with the rest of human nature. It is not 
likely to lead foolish girls astray because its bad characters (1 
must apologise to Mr. Shaw for so conventional a classifica- 
tion, though they ave pretty bad) set forth the superior economic 
advantages of vice over. virtue. Silly women go to the bad 
generally for exactly the opposite reason—they throw a halo of 
sentiment and romance round the ugly facts of life. Those 
who deliberately adopt dishonourable ways for the sake of 
economic advantages are not likely to need a Shaw to teach 
them their interests through the lips of a Mrs. Warren. 


BRANKS 


F laubert's Madame Bovary as a novel is pitilessly realistic and 

profoundly moral in its tendency. It would not be tolerable 
as a play, for it would be too sordid, and also some of the 
details are too surgical for presentation on the stage and yet 
ought not to be ignored. The proscribed Shaw play goes further in 
unfitness for dramatic purposes in that it is not exactly realistic. 
The characters are mouthpieces rather than men. The girl is 
constructed on a formula; she is a remarkable result of modern 
synthetic chemistry. Chemists can make indigo identical in 
composition with the natural extract, but they cannot build a 
live indigo plant out of mixtures in test tubes and retorts. The 
failure of Miss Vivie Warren is emphasised by the fact that she 
is the only character of her creator who permits herself to speak 
in conventional stage language, when she remarks that it would 
be a relief to have “a sharp physical pain tearing through her,” 
or something of the sort. 


When characters of this sort argue the question of the social 
’ evil the effect is rather like that of a discussion on con- 
tagious diseases or the main drainage, or anything else that has 
to be debated by experts, but is incapable of being attractive 
from the artistic standpoint.” ‘The dramatic treatment prevents 
one from having a scientific discussion of an interesting subject, 
and then the construction begins at the wrong end. Surely the 
proper development of a play is by the necessary interaction of 
characters realised as persons in the author's mind. Ibsen's 
Enemy of the People does not begin with the baths and drains 
of a small Norwegian town but with the impulsive, utterly 
honest character of the man who assumes that all men are as 
frank as himself. The machinery of the plot rather hampers 
than helps the display of the central character, for it is almost 
impossible to believe that an ordinarily intelligent man with 
eyes and a nose could have made the mistake of allowing the 
sewage to get into the baths in the first instance. The result is 


AND CUTTY STOOLS AT ST. ANDREWS 


These relics are preserved in an old church at St. Andrews. 

of head torture said to have been used by Archbishop Sharp, while church 

defaulters were set upon the cutty stools and admonished by the clergyman in full 
view of the congregation 
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By Adriam Ross. 


that while the doctor-hero is a real man he struggles in a world 
of awkward symbolism ; he is a Don Quixote attacking paste- 
board windmills which the audience is to understand as real 
and deadly giants. 


ow, Mrs. Warren’s Profession is chiefly the treatment of a 
4 sordid and repulsive social problem’ on the stage. If it 
has any effect on the audience it will be rather to set them 
discussing the problem than 
admiring or enjoying the 
art of the author and the 
actors. The discussion of 
painful subjects by inexpert 
persons is) bad for them, 
and if they are of morbid 
minds may be very bad 
indeed. If the piece treated 
of dyspepsia or the morphia 
habit or defective sanita- 
tion it would be equally 
objectionable and equally 
to be prohibited. That is 
the real answer to such as 
protest that many plays are 
allowed which assume and 


suggest social corruption 
but treat it lightly and 
flippantly, while serious 


discussion is tabooed. 


Woy is it that plays are 


permitted in’ Paris, 
and do not seem to cause 
any demtoralisation, which 
in England have to be bowd- 
lerised and.are even then 
denounced? It merely 
because Trench dramatists, 
by their superior skill and 
their greater resources in their language, are able to touch 
sordid subjects without sordid suggestion. The chief memory of 
a “risky” French play is that of the wonderful skill and wit of 
the author, the daring and delicacy of the actors in keeping 
just within the extreme limits of artistic treatment. You think 
of the treatment and not of the subject—that is, if you have 
any artistic sense. Of course, a person entirely devoid of the 
power of appreciating art, and possessing merely the rudiments 
of a literary sense, will ignore the wit and sparkle of the 
French and denounce the piece as a‘ mass of filth and as a 
focus of demoralisation. 


. Fairweather 


The branks were a form 


is 


emoralisation does not depend on the intention of a work. 
A book, or play, or article is demoralising which possesses 
people’s minds with morbid or unclean ideas and associations. 
A description of acts of loathsome cruelty, an exposure of vice, 
a report of a divorce case, may, and generally. will, do more 
harm than many of the most licentious plays or novels simply 
because there is nothing in such well-meaning statements to 
deaden the impression of the horror or foulness. No author 
writes with the sole or chief intention of corrupting readers or 
hearers—he wants to amuse, attract, or perhaps reform them. 
Unluckily his aim is one thing, and the effect of his work is 
quite another. If there is to be any censorship, those who 
exercise it must go not by the purpose of a writing but by its 
probable effect, and that effect lies not in the lessons to be 
drawn (if any) but in the leaven of ideas and images that will 
be left in a susceptible mind. Is there anything more beneficent 
in aim than a medical work, and is there any worse reading for 
those who are not doctors ? 


When ribald authors pen a play 
That jests at things unfit, 
The people laugh and go away, 
Remembering but the wit, 
All this is very wrong, I know, 
But still, it happens to ke so. 


When well intentioned men have tried 
On vices to dissert, 

The reople let the purpose slide 
And only keep the dirt. 

That this is right no voice avers, 

But almost always it occurs, 
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The Coming Sale of Sir Henry Irving’s Home Treasures. 


Complete set of eight volumes of Forster’s ‘‘Dickens” containing original Kemble’s boots. Kean’s boots as worn in “Richard Ill." Pistols used by 
letters and cuts. This set was given to Sir Henry Irving by John Toole, Sir Henry Irving in ‘‘ The Lyons Mail ” and in ‘‘ Peter the Great.”’ Medallion 
and was bought from a collector in Paris given him by Jean Sully Mounet. Knife used by Kean as Shylock 


Claymore found upon the field of Culloden. William Creswick’s pipe. Raven bought at the sale of Charles Dickens’s treasures at Gad's Hill. 

Kean's sword used as Brutus. Stick which belonged to Tom King, the This is the famous raven that Dickens immortalised in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge." 

comedian. Garrick’s stick used by Sir Henry Irving in ‘‘ The Lyons Mail.” It died in 1841 and was succeeded by another raven which Dickens lost in 
Kean’s sword and scabbard used by him in ‘Richard III.” 1845. Daniel Maclise sketched a memorial card of Raven No. 1 


THE EMPTY CHAIR—SIR HENRY IRVING'S STUDY IN HIS ROOMS IN STRATTON STREET 
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DEE RATE PR 


*“ LIGHTS OUT” 


Klara and her Father 
VoLKHARDT: SomeLody’s coming. 
Kiara: Somebody—that's worth while 

opening a keg of the real thing for! Who 
is it? Do tell me. 

VOLKHARDT: Or rather — somebody's 
come. From Hanover—from the military 
riding school. 

Kiara: Otto? 

VorkHaArpT: Listen! Corporal Hel- 
big, detached {from the Royal Military 
Riding School to rejoin the third squadron. 
Why, Klara, what's the matier? Aren't 
you glad? 

Kiara: Why, of course I'm glad, 

ather. 


MR. CHARLES FULTON AS ‘ VOLKHARDT” 


AT THE WALDORE THEATRE—THE THRILLING 


VoLKHARDT: Come here, Klara. 
Come here. There, child, now look at 
me a minute. Hang it all! Can't you 
look me in the face? Do you hear, Klara? 


Oz have you got something on your mind ? 
There—that's better. What should you 
hve on your mind? But tell me, child, 
what's the matter with you these days? 


There's a sort of change come oy.r you 
that I don’t like. One moment you'll be 
singing like a lark without any reason and 
the next you'll drop your head like a horse 
with the staggers, without any reason that 
I can see. And now, when I think I've 
got some good news for you and tell you 
that Otto is coming back, you—— 


Kiara: I don’t know what you'd have 
me do, father. Yes, I’m glad that Otto's 
coming back; but as to jumping tor 
joy, well, you don’t expect me to do 
that. 

VoLKHARDT: Why, I _ thought—I 
thought you two understood each other. 

Kiara: Who told you that? 

VoL_kHarpT: What? I can’t make 
you out, you women. 

{This interview is followed by the 
entry of Lieutenant von Lautfen, who of 
course is the cause of Klara’s changed 
mood. The poignant point is that the 
lieutenant’s father had saved Volkhardt's 
life.] 


Lou r Swreet Stuutios 


AND_MISS EVA MOORE AS HIS DAUGHTER THE COURT-MARTIAL ON CORPORAL HELBIG, WHERE KLARA T 


MR. H. V. ESMOND AS ‘ COFPORAI 


Sergeant Volkhardt has a daughter, Klar 

Helbig. The youth goes away to Hanoverf 

falls in love with Lieutenant von Lauffen 

the pair are surprised by a visit {ror 

the court-martial neither the corpor. 
declares that she was the real cause ¢ 
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AY ABOUT THE SEVERITY OF THE GERMAN 


Klara and her Lover 
LaurreEN: Isn't it glorious to be able 
to enjoy ourselves for a little while? Not 
to be always on duty. It's like getting 
out of astiff collar. Do you know, I feel 
so horribly lonely here sometimes without 


you. 
Kiara: Lut you have your comrades, 


Karl. 

LAUFFEN: But a woman's love; that's 
the real thing—that’s what holds a man. 
And a man needs something soft and 
tender in his life once in a while. He's 
got to have it. Do you know, darling, I 
was in two minds just now about putting 
the green shade on the lamp? Yes; you 


see, when I was thinking of giving you 
the signal then I thought—I couldn't 
help it, of course I'm awfully happy when 
were together—but it came over me that 
we're doing an awfully wrong thing by 
your father. . Yes, awfully wrong. You 
see, it's quite out of the question that he 
should approve of our—our intimacy— 
and then, we ought to look forward a bit. 
Everything has an end some time and—— 

KLarA: Have you just thought of that 
now for the first time? 

LauFFEN: Well, dear, not quite that. 
I've thought of it more than once. But 
then I’ve always driven it out of my mind 
just as quick as I could. I’m afraid I'm 
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MILITARY CODE. 


not given to reasoning out things like that. 
But to-night -well, I couldn't help think- 
ing about it. 

Kiara: You see, right at the very 
beginning I thought it all over, I had to, 
and I've had it all out with myself and 
came to the end of it long ago. Before 
you came, Karl, there was. nothing in my 
life but my father. I saw everything 
through his eyes, it seemed all right— 
perhaps it was all right. But from the 
moment that you and I first met, life 
grew different; I couldn't see thingsin the 
old way any more—the world had b.come 
wider, and you had become the meaning 
of the world. 


Dover Street Studios 


BIG" || SULTS HIS SUPERIOR OFFICER 


been betrothed to his foster son, Corporal 
of ins ruction, and during his absence Klara 
out she goes to his rooms, where 
lieutenant places under arrest. At 
say anything about Klara, but she 
Fer father in the end shoots her dead 


y 


Dever Street Studios 


“KLARA" (MISS EVA MOORE) AND HER LOVER (MR. H. B. IRVING) 


Dover Street Studios 


COURT THAT SHE IT WAS WHO WAS’IN THE LIEUTENANT’'S ROOMS 


CHEAT Dre 
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THE OPERA AND SOME OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Covent Garden.—At last we have had 
an opportunity of hearing Giordano’s 
Andrea Chénier, but I cannot say we have 
lost much in its production having been 
delayed so long. It is too small both in 
conception and in execution for such a 
big stage as Covent Garden. Chénier, 
“the French Keats,” is much too slight a 
figure, while the background of the French 
Revolution is getting a little tiresome. 
Much of the music is undoubtedly pretty, 
but it is not all on the same level. Zena- 
tello would make anything inte- 
resting, and his singing did much 
to redeem the part of Chénier, but 
I somehow think the opera was 
scarcely worth doing. It is cer- 
tainly not one of Young Italy’s 
best efforts. 


De Marchi, the Tenor.—Signor 
De Marchi, who is appearing in 
some of the principal tenor ,édles, 
notably with Madame Melba in 
La Boheme and Traviata and 
Signora Giachetti in La Tosca (in 
which he created his part), began 
life as an officer in the Itahan 
Army. When, however, it was 
made clear to him that he pos- 
sessed a voice of exceptional 
quality he decided to abandon a 
military career and devote himself 
to the operatic stage. His début 
was a pronounced success, and he 
has sung in all the principal opera- 
houses of the New and the Old 
worlds. His first appearance in 
England was during the summer 
season at Covent Garden three 
years ago, and it is not too much 
to hope that alter the signal suc- 
cess he has won that we shall be 
able to greet him again in the 
near future. 


‘Sappho ” in German.—A very 
different Sappho from that asso- 
ciated with Alphonse Daudet and 
Miss Olga Nethersole is the one 


I saw at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre a few nights ago. This is 
the real Lesbian Sappho, the 
singer and poet, whose mad love for 
Phaon ended in her suicide from. her 
own island rock. The acting of Elsa 


Godemann in the name-part is full of the 
spirit of old, of power and pathos. Phaon 
was ably impersonated by Dr. Ingo Krauss, 
and the beautiful young slave, Melitta, by 
Margherete Russ. It is now quite a fashion 
for “advanced” playgoers to attend the 
performances of the German company ; 
and small wonder—its work is splendid. 


SIGNOR DE MARCHI 


Who is singing at Covent Garden 


At the Haymarket.-—— After a success- 
ful run in the suburban theatres Lucky 
Miss Dean has taken possession of the 
stately Haymarket. Since its production 
at the Criterion Theatre it has been 
entirely redressed and recast, except in 
one character, that assumed by Mr. Hol- 
man Clark. Miss Jessie Bateman makes 


a very charming substitute for Miss Irving, 
while Mr. 
into the shoes of Mr. 
young husband. 


Charles Hawtrey has stepped 
Marsh Allen as the 


MISS ELIZABETH PARKINA 


The charming American soprano who will sing as a fairy in A Midsummer 


Night's Dream at the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday 


Miss Esther Palliser’s Return.—Nliss 
Palliser, back in London after a long tour 
in the States and a year in Germany, is 
giving a series of concerts at the Bechstein 
Hall ‘at which the works of the younger 
school of British composers will be made 
a speciality. Miss Palliser’s beautiful 
voice will lend an extra charm to the 
compositions of Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss 
Dora Bright, Mr. Landon Ronald, Mr. Percy 
Grainger, Mr. Cyril Scott, and others. 


Mr. Roland Carse.—Mr. Roland Carse, 
who has been distinguishing himself as 
the lyrist of the Coliseum, began life as an 
architect, but he soon became fascinated 
by the glamour of the footlights and 
started his stage career in the chorus of 
D'Oyly Carte’s Princess Ida company in 
1884. Mr. H. A. Lytton was in the chorus 
at the same time. Mr. Carse played the 
important part of Lurcher in Dorothy for 
two years, Arristino in The Mountebanks, 
and so on, finishingas the Mayor of Cadiz 

in Little Christopher Columbus 
at the Lyric in 1894, which turned 
his attention to lyric-writing. The 
first song he published was “ The 
Beautiful Brigade,” sung by the 
Sisters Levey. He collaborated in 
The Yashmak at the Shaftesbury, 
and was responsible for the suc- 
cessful Tivoli tabloid pantomime, 
Cinderella. He has written the 
lyrics for twelye productions, in- 
cluding Joseph at the Coliseum. 
By the way, Mr. Thomas Coates 
leaves the Coliseum press depart- 
ment for an important post on 
the new London daily paper, The 
Tribune. 


Lieutenant George Edwardes.— 
Mr. George [Edwardes has joined 
the volunteer force as second 
lieutenant in the 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion of the -Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London Regiment). Thus 
Mr. Edwardes in his middle age is 
carrying out the intentions of his 
vouth, for he was being educated 
for the army when the attraction 
of the stage proved too great a 
counter attraction. His brother, 
Major Edwardes, was long in the 
Guards (who have long been 
devotees of the Gaiety). Another 
theatrical celebrity who has taken 
to volunteering is Mr. William 
Archer. Mr. Brandon Thomas has 
been an ollicer in the famous 
Artists’ Corps, while Mr. C. T. 
Helmsley (Mr. George Alexander's 
manager) is one of the most devoted 
officers of the London Irish. 


‘“The Gazeka.”—I have laughed till 
the tears ran down my hardened cheeks 
over Mr. George Graves’s description of 
the little fur-giving animal which he calls 
“the Gazeka.” The humour, after all, is 
slight, but it is so funny that one wonders 
why no other comedian has invented an 
imaginary animal. Mr. Edwardes is offer- 
ing a prize of £5 for the best drawing of 
the “strange little animal,’ which has 
earned its weight in gold at Daly’s. 


MISS ESTHER PALLISER 


Who has returned to London 
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MR. ROLAND CARSE 


Who writes lyrics for the Coliseum 
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“The Tatler’s’” Pretty Children Group Competition. 


You vote by Post Card when the Competition is over. See page 261 


VERE, VIOLET, THOMAS, AND RUPERT SOUTHAM CHILDREN OF MRS. C. E. SOLOMON 
Innsllan, Shrewsbury 223, Victoria Road, Aston 


HARRY, OLIVE, AND SYDNEY SLATTERY NORMAN AND ERIC RYDER 


Ravenshill, Chislehurst 23, Cramge Road, West Kirby 


LESLIE LITTLE, JAMES WICKENDEN, AND NICHOLAS EVANS HILDA, MINNIE, EWEWINE, QLIVIA, GLADYS, AND MARY HUMPHREYS 


198, Bryniand Avenue, Ashby Hill, Bristol 4, Severm Square, Newtown, Montgomeryshire 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five 
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PrizewinMNers. 


A DEVONSHIRE LANE 
First Prize—Aubrey Harris, 235, King’s Road, London, S.W. 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 

for the best snapshot which we receive during 
that week. All the letters in this Competition 
must be sent to the Kodak Editor, Tur 
TaTLer, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope except 
those we desire to retain for publication. For 
these we pay 

HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photogravh 
must have plainly written on thesback tae 
name and address of the sender and-a clear 
description of the subject. Only one photo- 
graph may be sent at one time. The negative 
is not required. It is a condition of this Com- 
pe-ition that all photographs retained are the 
absolute copyright of THe TaTLer. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the 
following subjects :— ‘ 

**Lucknow Residency,” Miss McKenna, 
Southsea. 

** Shoving Off,” Miss Nugee, York. 

**Oxen ac Sangemini,” Miss E. Benson, 
Rome. 


ULYSSES’ ISLE, CORFU | 
Third Prize—Lieutenant G. J. Tredennick, R.M.L.I., H.M.S. ‘‘Minerva”’ 


MOONLIGHT AT SEA 
Second Prize—A. J. Carter, Chatsworth Chambers, Worthing 


“Varmer Giles,’ C. R. Stride, Dorset. 

“At Christchurch," M. M. Friedburg, 
Queen Street, Portsea. 

‘* Egyptian Babies,” Miss A. Spratt, Holly- 
wood, Dundrum. 

** Fishing Smacks,” Miss M. Swetenham, 
Sanceowne Terrace, Chester. 

“ Conservatory, Chatsworth House,” W. 
E. Morley, Burton-on-Trent. 

‘“*Nice and Harbour," Hon. Hilda S our- 
ton, Corbalton Hall, Meath. 

“ Bull Point Lighthouse,” Miss M. Thomp- 
son, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

‘In Old Biskra,"’ Miss Blandford, Wim- 
pole Street, W. 

‘Citadel and Church of Dinant,’ Miss 
Yourell, Dublin. 

‘Fishing Smack,” F. Cooke, Clifton. 

‘* Bear Pit,’ M. L. Randall, Ealing. 

“Climbing in Switzerland,” R. Cobden 
Sanderson, Henley-on-Thames. 

‘““The Old Moat,’ G. M. Vernon, St. 
James's Place, W. 

‘The Passing of the Storm,” Mrs, Byrane, 
Culver, Exeter. 

‘A Bridge,” C, Seaton Taylor, Bromley. 

“Out of the Sunset’s Rays,” Mrs. Mow- 
bray Pillans, Ticehurst. 

“Waiting,” Mrs. Hind, Kirby Mux!oe. 


THE NEW NURSE 
Fourth Prize—Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Dallas Lodge, Forres, N.B. 
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LONDON'S SOCIAL OUTCASTS 
Fifth Prize—Kuno Reitz, 60, Aylmer Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


Yfature. reflection confirms my first 

impression. that Mr. Popple (of 
Tppleton) at the Apollo is one of the very 
best-frocked productions of the season. 
The combined genius of Mr. Percy Ander- 
son and- Mrs. Nettleship has evolved, 
amongst others, a charming little gown 
worn by Miss Grace Dudley in Act I. of 
very pale blue chiffon mounted on an 
exquisite satin foundation the precise tint 
of a blush rose. 

- The bodice forms a V back and front 
and extends to the waist-line, revealing a 
vest or chemisette of 
delicately-tinted lace 
with a pink satin draw 
string tied ina flyaway 
bow at the back. Bre- 
telles of rather deep 
blue shaded roses out- 
line the V back and 
front and extend at 
the back beyond the 
narrowly-swathed 
waist-belt in two fasci- 
nating ends. The dear 
little sleeves are of 
draped chiffon cut 
away to show a ple- 
thora of dainty chiffon 
frills peeping forth be- 
tween two trails of 
roses running length- 
wise to the elbow, each 
frill edged with narrow 
satin ribbons, pale blue 
and pink alternating. 


The bottom of the 
pretty gathered skirt 
was bordered with 


roses to match. 

In the same scene 
there are at least hall- 
a-dozen other gowns 
which rivet the atten- 
tion. One of the most 
striking is a gown of 
taffetas in a rich ruddy 
shade of tan sur- 
mounted by a_ full- 
length coat of chiffon 
velvet in the same 
shade. The simple 
sleeves are of velvet 
reaching to the elbow, 
slashed up with ruches 
of taffetas at the 
back. : 

Most original is a 
yellow satin gown with 
a chiffon corsage and 


long pointed chiffon 
tunic outlined with 
small ruches. The 


feature of this gown is 
the Elizabethan ruff of 
gold lace fluted stiffly 
from the shoulders, the 
sleeves being finished 
with similar ruffles. 

A charming dress 
which might shine no 
less in private life than 
on the stage was car- 
ried out in pale silver-grey satin. The 
bodice is swathed to its wearer's pretty 
figure in the lightest of folds. It fastens 
down the back ostensibly by means 
of large turquoise studs or buttons. Com- 
panion ornaments are carried down 
the front seams of the skirt, the latter 
opening out into fan pleats at a little 
distance from the feet. The bodice was 
unrelieved save for a drapery of grey tulle, 
which looked as if a scarf might have 
been threaded through the corsage, pass- 
ing beneath the arms and then caught up 


on the shoulder, forming the airiest and 
daintiest of sleeves. 

The gown sketched here is worn by 
Miss Ethel Irving in Act II.; it is of a 
rather heavy make of crépe de soie or 
kindred fabric in a delightful shade of 
pastel blue bordered with an exceedingly 
handsome blue and white embroidery. 
Somewhat severe in outline, it suits Miss 
Irving's statuesque type of beauty to per- 
fection. The gown falls perfectly to the 
waist at the back and is confined by a 
silver cord knotted round the waist and 


AN ELEGANT GOWN 
Worn by Miss Ethel Irving in ‘‘Mr. Popple” 


falling to the knees, where it is completed 
by a couple of silver tassels. The under 
dress is of white chiffon relieved with a 
faintly-tinted lace; the long hanging 
sleeves of chiffon reveal an inner drapery 
to correspond, and both are caught up on 
the shoulders with blue and silver pendant 


ornaments. Over this sumptuous gown 
Miss Irving wears on entering a_ pale, 


biscuit mantle of cloth with open sleeves 
fringed with heavy gold tassels. 

More magnificent assuredly, but person- 
ally I liked it less, is the gorgeous gar- 
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ment of old-rose velvet donned by the 
heroine in Act I. It is a princess robe 
surmounted by a wonderful stole of velvet 
falling very softly and gracefully over the 
shoulders, where it is slashed up and 
softened with folds of tulle or chiffon 
caught down at intervals with turquoise 
clasps. At the back the stole forms a 
hood reaching the waist and finished with 
a massive tassel; in front it narrows con- 
siderably, forming two long ends rounded 
at the bottom, and consisting of a lattice- 
work of gold ribbon studded with gigantic 
turquoises. A very 
heavy gold fringe 
edges the entire stole. 
Lastly, Miss Irving 
appears in an exquisite 
Spanish dress carried 
out in white and silver. 
The principal drapery 
has been evolved from 
a white silk Indian 
shawl, the deep. fringe 
of which falls over a 
very full flounce of 
silver tissue edged with 
a plain border of silver 
laces «ithe abo.dicie 
appearing beneath the 
folds of the shawl is 
studded with dia- 
monds. So exquisitely 
is the dress contrived 
that one finds oneself 
wondering how in the 


world its charming 
wearer ever manages 


to get intoit, and still 
more how, once in, she 
manages to get out 
again. 

When the history 
of arts and crafts in 
the twentieth century 
comes to. be written 
there is little doubt 
that the achievements 
of the Parisian Dia- 
mond Company will 
occupy an infinitely 
higher artistic plane 
than the most far-see- 
ing.of its contempo- 
raries realises. Not so 
very many years ago 
the notion that dia- 
monds and _ precious 
stones of all kinds 
could be successfully 
reproduced would not 
have obtained a_hear- 
ing outside the pages of 
sensational fiction. 

Yet to-day we’ all 
quietly accept the fact 
that we can go into 
any of the Parisian 
Diamond Company’s 
establishments — 85, 
New Bond Street, W.; 
143, Regent Street, W. ; 
and 37, 38, and 43, 
Burlington Arcade— 
and purchase for a few shillings or a few 
pounds ornaments set with diamonds, 
sapphires, rubies, and emeralds which no one 
could detect from gems worth a king’s ran- 
som, and ropes and strings of pearls which 
it would puzzle an expert to detect. 

Apart from the marvellous exactitude 
of the actual gems, no praise could be 
too high for the workmanship and beauty 
of the settings, whilst the character and 
breadth of range shown in the designs, 
antique as well as modern, testify no less 
to the artistic spirit of this enterprise. 


RUE SEAL Eke 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Touring Teams.—P. F. Warner was 
reported to have remarked to an inter- 
viewer last week that the M.C.C. had 
made a mistake in sending out an un- 
representative team- to South Africa. 
From my knowledge of the exceedingly 
cautious and reticent fashion in which Mr. 
Warner conducts his business I am very 
sceptical as to the accuracy of this parti- 
cular interview. It is quite evident, 
however, that with the progress of cricket 
in South Africa the question of sending 
out touring teams from this country will 
have to be very seriously considered. 
Within the next few years there is every 
reason to believe that South Africa will be 
able to put an eleven into the field quite 
as powerful as the last Australian team 
that visited us. A South African eleven 
has only to defeat fairly and squarely the 
full strength of England at Lord’s for the 


future meetings between England and 
Africa to be raised to the rank of test 
matches in the eyes of the public. In 


that case the M.C.C. would certainly 
decline to send out an official team to 
South Africa unless it could get together 
an eleven at least as strong as the com- 
bination which P. F. Warner captained in 
Australia two years ago. ‘The difficulty, 
however, of collecting such a team will be 
almost insuperable. For obyious reasons 
it will always be easier for the authorities 
in Australia and South Africa to send 
their best cricketers to England than for 


the M.C.C. to induce the best English 
players to undertake the journey to 
Australia or South Africa. Apparently 


the claims of business are less exacting in 
the colonies than in the mother country, 
but the chief point of difference: between 
English and colonial cricket is in the 
number of first class matches. 


Imperial v. Domestic Cricket.—The 
organisers of an Australian team for Eng- 
land are never met with the difficulty that 
in the opinion of his committee such and 
such a player has plenty of cricket as it 
is and is likely to become stale if he goes 
on tour. We know that under existing 
circumstances it is impossible to collect a 
really representative English team for 
Australia except at intervals of three years 
owing chiefly to the unwillingness of 
county committees to risk their profes- 
sionals overtaxing their energies alter a 
long and arduous season in England. It 
is all very well for Mr. Warner to exhort 


us to think imperially in cricket, but: it is 
often the fate of imperial thinkers to run 
up against a blank wall of unemotional 
facts, and it is undeniable that at present 
nearly all the county committees regard 
domestic cricket as more important than 
imperial adventures. I believe that it 
would be absolutely. impossible for the 


M.C.C. or any other body to collect two 
fully representative teams within a space 
one for 
Africa. 


of three years, Austraha and 


another for South 


CAPTAIN FRANK FORESTER 


Master of the Quorn Foxhounds 


Bridge and Billiards.—The latest cna ge 
against bridge is that it is responsible for 
the decay of billiards. In the Daily Ex- 
press last week I read an interesting but 
wholly unconvincing article over the 
signature “A.D. L.” in which the writer 
attributes the growing unpopularity of 
billiards to the invasion of bridge. Now 
in most matters connected with sport | 


have a sincere ‘respect for “A. D./L.’s” 
opinion, but when he telis me that the 
cause of the deserted state of the billiard- 
room in most clubs is to be found in the 
congested condition of the’ card-room it 
seems to me he is drawing on his imagina- 
tion. It is true there is no reason to suppose 
that bridge is played less widely than was 
the case three or four years ago. Infact, as 
far as it is possible to make a computation, 
the number of bridge players increases every 
year, but it is certainly not a fact that this 
increase is made at the expense of billiards. 
Mixed bridge is becoming more popular 
every day as the success of Almack’s suffi- 
ciently proves, and probably in country 
districts domestic bridge has quite sup- 
planted whist and ping-pong, but in the 
principal card clubs in London there is far 
less bridge played to-day than was played 
a couple « of years back. In one of the best- 
known clubs in London the points haye 
recently been reduced one-half in the hope 
of filling the card-room once again, and | 
know from my personal knowledge that 
in three other London clubs one can only 
find two tables going any afternoon as 
against the half-dozen that a member 
could cut into three years ago. 


Snooker and Russian.—I should be in- 
clined to dispute the assertion that billiards 
is losing its popularity. The actual game 
of billiards may possibly have declined, 
but games played on a_ billiard table 
are as popular now as ever they were. 


Snooker and Russian billiards — the 
latter an ingenious mixture of English 


billiards and pyramids—are played regu- 
larly afternoon and evening in dozens of 
clubs both in London and the provinces 
as well as in public billiard-rooms. . I quite 
agree, however, with “A. D. L.” that pro- 
fessional billiards is rapidly ceasing to be 
an attraction to the public; but this state 

of things is certainly not due to bridge. 
The unattractiveness of professional bil- 
liard matches, whether exhibition or 
genuine trials of strength, may be ac- 
counted for in many ways, but the chief 
reasons for the empty benches, to my mind, 
are the lack of any player of real person- 
ality except John Roberts and the state of 
perfection to which the top-of-the-table 
game has been brought. Its very perfec- 
tion in the hands of Stevenson is beginning 
to kill the top-of-the-table game as surely 
as W. J. Peall’s accuracy killed the spot- 
stroke. M. R. R. 
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The ball coming out of a scrum 
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HOCKEY—HADLEY V. COLUMBINES 


Columbines won by six goals to one 
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Motors at Olympia—British Progress in Automobilism. 


A Splendid Show. — Daring moves, 
when well planned, have a habit of 
proving successful. It was a very daring 
experiment on the part of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders to hold 
a British motor show in November—a 
month before the Paris Salon and seyeral 
months in advance of the usual time for 
holding shows in England. Complete 
success, however, has attended the venture, 
and the exhibition which opened at 
Olympia on Friday last furnished the most 
magnificent. display of automobiles ever 
seen in the E sritich isles. 

In the matter of spectacular effect the 
Olympia show may not rank equal with 
the forthcoming Paris Salon, for in the 
first place it is hardly just to make com- 
parison between such a_ building as 
Olympia and the beautiful Grand Palais; 


and, secondly, we must admit our in- 
feriority to the French as decorative 
artists. 


challenge the right of the Paris Salon to 
be considered “the greatest automobile 
exhibition of the year. 

Side by side with the great develop- 
ment of the home industry is the tendency 
of England to become the centtal mart of 
the world’s motor trade. At Olympia are to 
be seen French, German, Pelgian, Italian, 


Dutch, and American cars “freely com- 
peting with British products, and thus 


furnishing a remarkable variety of. types. 
The Paris show, on the other hand, i 
mainly devoted to French cars, and it thus 
lacks the diversity of pattern to be found 
at Olympia. 

To bear the brunt of all this competi- 
tion has put a severe. strain on British 
manufacturers, but it is clearly evident 
that they can now hold their own with 
the best of the foreigners, and the show 
this year emphasises above all other things 
the triumph of the British motor industry. 

So much for the broader issues raised 


Simplicity and Efficiency. — Simplicity 
has been more carefully studied and has 
been more generally attained. Increased 
efliciency has been secured in all the me- 
chanical details, thus rendering the modern 
cars\ ‘more reliable under: all: conditions. 
On the dearer cars ball bearings are exten- 
sively employed to minimise friction. ‘ Four- 
cylinder motors have come into increased 
favour all round and can now be found 
on cars of really moderate price. Greater 
smoothness of running is attained by the 
use of multi-cylindered motors, and in this 
connection it is noticeable that six-cylinder 
motors are on the increase, and one firm 
at least has gone to the length of using an 

eighc- cylinder motor in order to secure 
luxuriously smooth running. 

Ignition yet offers much scope for indi- 
viduality, many makers still retaining the 
old type with accumulators and_ coil, 
others pinning their faith to low-tension 
magneto, others to high-tension magneto 


MRS. HARCOURT S. MIDDLETON ON HER 


But judged as exhibitions illustrating 
the development and the scope of auto- 
mobilism it will probably be found that 
the Olympia show will prove superior to 
the Paris Salon, And this is as it should 
be. 

Steadily and surely the centre of the 
motoring world is shifting from France to 
England, and the exhibition at Olympia 
this year demonstrates an amount of 
progress in the home industry which can 
hardly be paralleled in France although 
that country had several years start of us. 


England Teed With nearly twice as 
many automobiles in London as in Paris, 
with the total number of cars in England 
exceeding by several thousands the “total 
number in all France, with new fields of 
enterprise being rapidly opened up here in 
heavy motor vehicles, and with new fac- 
tories springing up in all our engineering 
centres, it would be passing strange if the 
Olympia show this year did not boldly 


by this exhibition—issues which, however, 
could not be overlooked as they concern 
our proper understanding of the automo- 
bile industry and the probable part which 
Great Britain will take in it henceforth. 
We are but on the fringe of a huge 
development in mechanical fraction, and 
it is‘an economic necessity that the British 
public and British capitalists realise how 
important it will be -to this country to 
encourage it. 


General Improvements.--Coming now 
to the mechanical details of the new cars, 
it will be opportune to consider the 
general tendencies of the year. It can at 
once be established that no epoch-making 
departures have been made from the 
accepted lines of engineering practice ; 
but at the same time a wealth of detail 
improvements have been carried out, and 


the motor cars of 1906 mark a very 
substantial advance on all previous 
patterns. 
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whilst not a few adopt a dual system. 
Lubrication has been improved all round, 
and it is to be hoped that the new auto- 
matic lubricators will help to abate the 
smoke nuisance. Carburetters, gear-boxes, 
brakes, frames, and the transmission system 
generally have been’ refined: in many 
particulars, and the net result has been 
very good. 


Cheap Cars.—‘‘ And what of the cheap 
cars?” the reader will. impatiently ask, 
for he may have anxiously looked forward 
to the announcement that prices had been 
universally reduced by a big margin, and 
he may have hoped that the day of the 
£100 four-cylinder 20-h.p. car with all the 
latest improvements and fitted complete 
‘for the road was close at hand. 

It is never safe to prophesy, for he 
would have been a sanguine man who 
five years ago would have hinted at the 
possibility of the cars being procurable 
at £300 or £400 which can now be had 


PHB RALE ER: 


at these prices; but it can be safely 
asserted that the day is very remote indeed 
when a large and high-powered car can 
be had under £300 or £400. In small and 
medium-powered cars the man of moderate 
means can now make an excellent choice, 
and he is foolish to wait in the hope of a 
big reduction in prices being at hand. 
Good cars can now be had at a very 
reasonable cost. 


English Carriage-builders—A word will 
not be out of place here in this general 
survey anent the magnificent display made 
this year by English ‘coach- builders. This 
ancient industry is flourishing, thanks to 
the growth of autoimobilicn: and the 
reputation of English-made carriage bodies 
for motor cars is now world - wide. 
Messrs. Thrupp and Maberly had many 
superb specimens of their coachwork on 
view, and on the stands of the Rochet- 
Schneider, Mors, Daimler, Brotherhood, 
and Thornycroft numerous other exam ples 
of their handicraft were to be seen, proving 
how widely known and appreciated their 


work is. Messrs. Morgan, Hoopers, Ltd., 
Mulliner, Hamshaw, and many another 


well-known firm were also able to show 
the thorough manner in which British 
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This is one of the first of these cars to be used in England. 


coach-builders have grasped the require- 
ments of the new industry. 

Coming now to the individual exhibits 
one is faced with a difficult problem, for the 
number of good and interesting cars is so 
great that 1t would be impossible in the 
space at my disposal to refer even briefly 
to them all. It will be better, therefore, 
if I confine myself to a comparatively 
small number, which I. will select as 
typical of the various phases of the de- 
velopment now going on. 


The King’s Car.—As a type of a high- 
class British car no better specimen could 
be taken than the Daimler, and their dis- 
play was one of the most interesting features 
of the exhibition. The 1905 Daimler cars 
were so successful that they enhanced. the 
reputation of the makers enormously, and 
believing that it has hit upon correct 
lines the Daimler Company has made few 
radical departures in its new models. 

The important announcement of a 
substantial reduction in prices caused in- 
creased attention to be given to those cars, 
and the makers now offer a wider range of 
choice as they construct chassis of three 
different lengths to suit various styles of 


bodies, “and engines of 28-h.p., 30-h.p., 
or 35-h.p. can be had. The mechanical 
features are much the same as last year ; 
four-cylinder engines of great flexibility 
are employed, and inlet and exhaust 
valves are fitted on the same side. ‘The 
es of single-lever control which ren- 
ders Daimlers such delightful machines to 
handle is retained, but an improved 
method of coupling the throttle and igni- 
tion has been adopted so that the timing 
of the ignition is made quite correct for 
all speeds. 

Amongst the vehicles on show at, their 
stand the most attractive was the 35-h.p. 
car, with six-seated phaeton body, built to 
the order of his Majesty the King. It is 
a superl car in every detail and marks a 
pitch of engineering which has not yet 
been excelled. Pow erful and speedy, silent 
and flexible in its running, reliable to an 
extraordinary degree, and fitted with a 
body luxuriously equipped and designed 
on most graceful lines, it is indeed a car fit 
fora king. 


The Delaunay-Belleville.—This car may 
be taken as a good example of French 
engineering, and with its handsome cir- 
it was one of 


cular radiator the most 


notable cars in the building. The circular 
shape of the bonnet and radiator, apart 
from the pleasing lines they present to the 
eye, are not without their practical advan- 
tages, and indeed in every detail of the 
Delaunay-Belleville efficiency has been the 
great object aimed at. ‘There is scarcely 
any dashboard in the ordinary sense of 
the term, the bonnet. being low and an 
inclined footboard sloping back from it 
under the driver's feet. The arrangement 
is exceedingly neat and practical. 

Another good feature, which too often 
is overlooked in cars, is that the under 
mechanism is very well protected from 
mud and dust, and the metal protectors 
can be readily detached if necessary. 
Engines of 16, 20, 28, and 40 h.p. are 
made by this firm, and all the cars are 
noted for their smooth and silent running, 
their ease of management, and the sound 
mechanical principles upon which they 
are based. 


The Rochet-Schneider.— Another car 
which is certain to come into increased 
favour is the Rochet-Schneider, a vehicle 
which from its inception-has won the 
admiration of engineers and experts. For 
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1906 no fewer than six types of Rochet- 
Schneiders can be had, the sizes being 
18-22-h.p., 24-30-h.p., 30-35-h.p., 35-40- 
h.p., 40-50-h.p., and a 7o-h.p. 

The 18-22-h.p. car is a new model and 
attracted much notice at the show from 
the fact that it is the first gear-driven car 
turned out by this firm. On all their 
larger models they still maintain the chain 
system of transmission, but on the new 
type, in their desire to produce a light, 
handsome, and serviceable car, they have 
adopted the cardan shalt instead of chains. 
This car should be one of the favourites of 
the year, for whilst light and handy it has 
all. the excellent qualities of the larger 
Rochet-Schneiders. Titted with a four- 
cylinder engine of great flexibility it can 
be run very nicely in all kinds of traffic 
and yet has plenty of power for fast work 
on the open road. It will undoubtedly 
share with the other cars of this make in 
the remarkable power of hill-climbing 
which is such a noted feature of Rochet- 
Schneider motors. It will thus give an 
amount of pleasure not always to be 
derived from. small and light cars, as 
many of these are poor hill-climbers when 
put to any really severe test. 

Many uncommon features are to be 
found in 
the Rochet- 
Schneider 
cars this 
year, and the 
workman- 
ship through- 
out is up to 
the very high- 
est standard. 
The gear-box 
is of special 
design and 
contributes 
much to the 
efficiency — of 
these cars, 
whilst the 
lubrication, 
carburation, 
and ignition 
contain many 
refinements 
It will be 


noted how 
clean and 
free from 
complication 
the dash- 
boards of 
the lRochet- 


Schneider 
cars are, and a glance at the arrangement 
of the ebeed conte levers will show how 
carefully the whole scheme of manage- 
ment has been thought out with a view 
to facilitating the driv. er. 


The Morgan. — Amongst the new cars 
to make their début is the Morgan, turned 
out by Messrs. Morgan, the well-known 
carriage-builders of Bond Street and Long 
Acre. It is a novel departure for coach- 
builders to take over the production of a 
complete car, and judging by the good 
example set by this firm it is likely “that 
others will follow in its steps. With several 
years close acquaintance with the motor 
industry Messrs. Morgan realised what the 
task was, and have carried it out in a 
manner which redounds to their credit. 


The Morgan car has several novel 
features in its mechanical details, and 


these have met the approval of the critics. 
The carburetter seems to be a marked im- 
provement on the ordinary design, and the 
aim of the builders is to secure that at all 
speeds of the engine the carburetter does 
its difficult work. properly. ‘The hydraulic 
clutch is another remarkable feature. Oil 
is the medium used as a link between the 
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two members of the clutch, and it allows 
an infinite gradation of power to be 
obtained. When the oil chamber is 
closed this incompressible fluid acts almost 
as a solid member, or in other words, 
completely connects the two members of 
the clutch, which then acts practically as 
one mass. By opening a little valve in the 
oil chamber, however, some of the fluid is 
allowed to escape into another compart- 
ment, and thus a certain amount of “ slip” 


or play i is permitted between the driving and 
The hydraulic 


driven parts of the clutch. 


MISS MABEL LOVE ON HER 16 20-H.P. 


off very 
gow the 
“fierce” 


clutch allows the car to start 
gently and smoothly and fe 
jerkiness caused by the use of 

clutch. 


C.G.V.—One can always rely upon 
finding items of unusual interest in the 
CEw cars, and the new models do not 
disappoint the enthusiast or the expert. 
The London Motor Garage Company 
made a very fine display of these cars, 
and the many’ special features of the 1906 
patterns came in for much attention. The 
three-point suspension of the motor and 
gear-box will appeal especially to the 
engineer, and the soundly - designed 
brakes, the ignition system, the carbu- 
retter, ‘and the arrangement of the gears 
show many other. improvements which 
will tend to go much further in building 
up the reputation of these cars. The cee- 
spring suspension on the 14- lip: €:G\ 
was another item of uncommon interest, 
and this looked one of the most luxuriously- 
sprung vehicles in the entire show. 


Argylls. — The progress of the great 
Scottish firm, Argyll Motors, Ltd., has 
been remarkable from the first, and now, 
with a splendid new factory to aid them, 
they show a further development. A 
wider range of cars can be turned out, 
and many new features have been intro- 
duced. On their stand the 14-r16-h.p. 
chassis, with parts of the engine and 
gear- box cut away to show the working 
arrangements, came in for much attention 
from the public, and the neatness of the 
arrangements and the careful nature of 
the workmanship won universal praise. 
Ball bearings are now used in the front 
wheel axles and roller bearings in the 
gear-box. The rear axle has ball bearings 
also, and the steering gear has been im- 
proved. In the rear of the car an ingenious 
luggage shelf has been devised, and the 


new models appear to mark a_ great 
advance all round on previous Argylls— 


good and reliable as these have proved 


themselves to be. 


The Humber.—Ilumber cars have been 
amongst the most successful British motors 
in 1905, and the new models bid fair to do 
even better. In the rather limited space 
at their disposal at Olympia Humbers 
showed two very fine 16-20-h.p, Beeston- 
Humber cars and a 10-12-h.p. Coventry- 
Humber. ‘The characteristic dashboard is 
retained, and, indeed, few radical changes 
have been found necessary in the new 
models. A dual system of ignition is 
employed on these cars, viz., by means of 
magneto and accumulators ‘and thus the 
motorist is 
doubly — in- 
sured-against 
the risk of 
breakdown 
owing to 
failure in the 
ignition sys- 
tem) hve 
Humber 
gear-box is a 
particularly 
nice piece of 
engineer ing 
work, and 
With {the 
clutch, the 
engine, and 
the speed- 
control appa- 
ratus will 
well repay 
careful in- 
spection. 
BEESTON-HUMBER CAR 

Lanche s- 
ters. — Lan- 
chester cars can claim to be the most 
distinctive cars on the market, and 
time has proved them to be right in 
many of the features which when first 
introduced by them came in for much 
adverse criticism.’ A specimen of the 
20-h.p. car was on view and formed a 
most engrossing. study for the motorist. 
The car is a most interesting one, and 
contains more special features than per- 
haps any other vehicle in the show. The 
wire wheels, tubular frame, worm-gear 
drive, and 
new radiator, 
in addition 
to the engine, 
ignition, and 
lubrication, 
are all points 
of interest. 


The Or- 
leans. — ‘The 
new models 
of the Or- 
leans have 
motors of 
15-h.p.,: 22- 
h.p., and 35- 
h.p. respec- 
tively, and 
they won 
general 
praise... It 
would be 
hard to find 
a better all- 
round car 
than the Orleans, and the motoring 
public are already well acquainted with 
the sterling merits of this brand of car. 
The engines are noted for their flexibility 
and smoothness of action, and combined 
with a very well-designed transmission 
system they >render the Orleans one of the 
most delightful cars to handle in traffic. 
In the open country it will be found that 
there is plenty of power available, and 
the Orleans is uncommonly good at hill- 
climbing. Most of the well- known features 
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of the 1905 Orleans cars are retained on 
the new models, but in the ignition, lubri- 
cation, brake work, and suspension various 
useful modifications have been introduced 
with good effect, and the new cars should 
be more popular than ever. 


Mercédés and Panhard.—The display of 
Mercédés and Panhards this year was very 
fine indeed, and some magnificent speci- 
mens of these famous French and German 
cars were staged. The decorative effects 
on these stands were quite remarkable also. 
Messrs. S. F. Edge had on view some ex- 
cellent types of their new six-cylinder 
Napiers, and other British cars which 
came in for special notice were the Brother- 
hood (a superb piece of workmanship), 
Arrol-Johnston, Albion, Rover, Brooke, 
James and Browne, Talbot, Duryea, Iris, 
Rolls-Royce, Crossle y; Suit. and last but 
by no means least the Thornycroft, which 
ranked as one of the finest specimens of 
engineering in the show. 


Other Good Cars.—The foreign section 
— with De Dion, Beaufort, Darracq, 
Winton, Decauville, De Diétrich, Fiat, 
Mors, to mention but a few—was very well 
represented. Amongst the cars of moderate 
price special attention may be directed 


to the display made by the Cupelle 
Motors, Ltd., which staged a 6-h.p. two- 
seated car fitted with a single-cylinder 


motor ; a 10-12-l.p. two-cylinder car with 
side-entrance body, automatic carburetter, 


and synchronised ignition, and a_ very 
roomy 18-h.p. car ‘with Roi des Belges 
body. This can take a brougham top, 


which is readily detachable. 
so arranged that very easy 


The body is 
access to the 


mechanism is obtained. All the mecha- 
nical details are very well carried out, 
and the cars are equipped ready for 


the road at prices which are 


moderate. 


cxtremely 


Miscellaneous.— The motor-boat depart- 
ment of the show—with several well-known 
fliers such as Napier Major on view—was 
highly interesting, and in the tyre and 
accessory sections there was a multitude 
of novel and interesting things to be seen. 


MADAME ALICE ESTY ON HER HUMBER CAR 


All the great tyre companies made splendid 

displays, and the exhibit of the Dunlop 
company was as usual remarkable for its 
splendour and the variety of the high- 
grade products shown. Amongst the 
newer inventions the Middleton pneumatic 


hub attracted much notice, and great 
interest was taken in the announcement 


that yesterday (the 21st inst) these hubs, 
fitted to a Rochet-Schneider car, started 
upon a 4,000-miles test under the auspices 
of the Automobile Club. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Painters of Furniture. —For wonderful 
accuracy of detail in furniture Meissonier 
is unrivalled save in the faithful—almost 
photographic—exactitude of the old Dutch 
masters with their scrupulously precise 
pictures of interiors. The art of Jacque- 
mart with his etching needle in suggest- 
ing the textures of brocades and silks, the 
designs and qualities of porcelain, and the 
warm patina of old and rare furniture, 
Meissonier equalled with his brush in his 
minute canvases representing costume and 
furniture. With the same love of truth 
at all costs as Irving had, who was 
fastidiously accurate in his stage setting, 


Broadway and the Restoration of its 
Ancient Hostelry.—Mr. J. J. Hissey, the 
well-known writer, who has always a keen 
eye for the picturesque, sends the following 
account of changes in Broadway: It 
is some years ago now that, during an 
extended driving tour, | chanced upon the 
quaintly picturesque ‘and truly old-world 
village of Broadway in Worcestershire. Not 
readily shall I forget the peculiar thrill of 
pleasure | experienced when first 1 beheld 
the stately old Jacobean inn that faces 
and dignifies the village street with its 
time-toned front—an ancient and historic 
hostelry that has welcomed generations of 


OLD 


Meissonier disdained to paint carelessly 
the accessories of his picture. It is possible 
to go to Vandyck for the design of the 
lace cravat or the lace sleeve of his sitters, 
but Mr. Sargent’s methods are those of 
another school. One would not go to 
Rembrandt or Whistler for details of cos- 
tume or furniture. Among British genre 
painters Mr. Dendy Sadler knows. the 
eighteenth century intimately. Scientific 
exactitude is held to be a valuable asset 
to a painter's stock in trade. Benjamin 
Wests ‘Death of Nelson” is absurdly 
inaccurate. Nowadays an artist does not 
wilfully neglect fact. Anachronism is a 
deadly sin, and rightly so, in modern art. 


Electric Shades.—The electric light is 
capable of varied treatment in producing 
highly artistic effects, and of all the 
devices upon the market for use as shades 
to soften the strong light there is among 
them all nothing so effective and beautiful 
in its simplicity as the paper shade from 
Japan. it is here that East and West 
touch. Deft hands in the Chrysanthemum 
Isles have fashioned paper lanterns and 
pagoda-domed shades which conyert the 
cold and sober hues of English homes into 
fairyland. Lilliputian lamps of paper are 
made to e alee a single light, and larger 
globes which glow with ruby and amber 
may be used in any hall or corridor to far 
better advantage than more expensive 
fittings in metal and glass. A few pence 
will procure more real art than many 
pounds similarly expended on subtleties 
of European design or wor kmanship. Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes was wise in his genera- 
tion when he employed Japanese workmen 
to decorate his house in London throughout 
at a cost which would drive a British firm 
of decorators into the bankruptcy court. 
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being replaced by ugly sash contrivances, 
themselves decaying fast, that the rare old 
building without, and still more within, 
had much of its ancient architectural: 
beauty spoilt; the stonework was crumb- 
ling in places, the walls in other parts 
being sadly out of plumb. It pete 
struck me that this unique specimen of < 
past-time hostelry was in danger of die 
appearing altogether in not a remote 
future as many creel priceless old 
building has, either by being pulled down 
or by being restored away. The old inns 
of England were frequently buildings full 
of character and delightful to look upon, 
roadside pictures that called for careful 
preservation but instead have suffered a 
strange and cruel neglect. 


A Change of Years. —I feared the 
worst must meanwhile have happened 
to the Lygon Arms—erst the Whyte Harte 
—so when I pulled up there I was 
delightfully surprised to find that the 
mean and wretched sash contrivances had 
disappeared, being replaced by mullioned 
windows with transoms and leaded lights 
—a most happy restoration backwards. 
The stonework looked of necessity fresh, 
but Father Time will soften this harshness 
down, otherwise the restoration was in 
perfect harmony with the ancient front and 
the scheme of the ancient builder. Then 
Mr. Russell, the landlord, greeted me, and 
alter a few minutes chat with him I felt 
sure that the historic old hostelry was safe 
from further hurt or wilful neglect. I 
especially noticed the old oak-panelled 
room upstairs with its restored mullioned 
windows set with quaintly quarrelled glass 
of old design—a happy example of genuine 
restoration, though only a detail. There 
was another restored chamber that made a 
perfect picture, now doing duty as the 
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travellers, a veritable picture in stone with 
its mullioned windows, carved stone door- 


way (bearing the date of 1620), great 
gables, clustering chimneys, and old- 


fashioned sign swinging at the top of a 
tall post in front as an inn sign should 
swing—a ballad in building suggestive of 
old romance, of many merry meetings, of 
‘old wines and old Vories.” 


A Closer Inspection.—This was my 
first broad impression, but on stopping for 
a closer inspection I found, alas! that 
some of the mullioned windows were gone, 
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smoke-room., The door to this opened with 
a homely latch; here we found that the 
ancient fireplace had been opened out with 
a great oak beam above black with age, 
a wide and ample fireplace in which one 
could sit and watch the blazing logs upon 
a winter’s day as our ancestors did. In 
keeping with past traditions this is fur- 
nished with a cast-iron chimney-back, 
firedogs of good design, and a wrought- 
iron crane—all genuine old work—so the 
illusion-is comple te. Here one may smoke 
a post-prandial pipe in perfect peace and 
dream delightful dreams, AG oEl, 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—-Monday, November 27, and Monday, December 11 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, November 28, and Tuesday, December 12 
Pay Days—Thursday, November 30, and Thursday, December 14 
Consols—Friday, December 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


Money and Stocks.—My suggestion of a week ago that the 
money stringency in New York was ‘ ‘part of the game” and 
that the fall in Wall Street had nearly run its course has been 
justified by events. Call money on Saturday was “ nominal” 
After 34 per cent. as compared with the ostentatious 15 per 
cent. of Monday, and the general level of American stocks is 
appreciably higher under ‘the lead of Missouris and Unions, 
each nearly S4 up on the account. Speculative business in 
London as well as on the continental bourses was well nigh 
paralysed last week by the Russian disturbances, and Russian 
Fours fell to 86, having been made up for the end-October 
account at 93. The news of the end of the strike on Monday 


was the signal for a jump of over £2, and at the time of writing 
the whole international section is reflecting the better feeling. 
The monetary position is so much improved that folks are 
already beginning to discuss the probability of a reduction in 
The gain in the reserve 


the Bank rate early in the new year. 
last week was £983,000 at 
f£ 22,410,279, and the “ pro- 
portion” rose 1°89 per cent. 
to 41°93 per cent. 

Brokers report a steady 
absorption of sound invest- 
ment securities, and the 
Home Railway market con- 
tinues to attract attention 
though the dealers in this 
section are sO grasping in 
the matter of terms and 
rates that they are doing 
their best to nip the revival 
of public interest in the bud. 
The man witha grievance 
has been very much en 
évidence of late. He is not 
satisfied with the terms pro- 
posed for the absorption of 
the ‘“ Dukeries ” line by the 
Great Central; he protests 

‘that the old Preference 
shareholders have been 
squeezed out unfairly in the Darracq Motor Company recon- 
struction; he sees the Third Preference stockholders of the 
Grand Trunk being done out of their dividend by the vagaries 
of a board that does not know its own mind in the apportion- 
ment of capital charges to revenue; and I have not space 
enough for one-tenth of his plaint against the Kaflir magnates. 


The Progress of Rhodesia.—The report of the directors of 
the British South Africa which is to be discussed by the 
shareholders at the Cannon Street Hotel to-day is accompanied 
by accounts ‘that stop short at March, 1904, if actual results 
are distinguished from mere estimates. At that date the year's 
expenditure of £1,073,843 had exceeded the revenue by 
£465,534, but the official estimate for the year to March, 1905, 
reduces the gap to some £220,000. So far as the administra- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia is concerned it is estimated that by 
March, 1996, the revenue will all but cover the expenditure 


THE OLD TRANSPORT BY NATIVE CARRIERS 


Dipak 


The value of the mineral production for the year to March, 
1905, was £1,166,878, of which the gold production : accounted 
for £ 1,113,068, an increase of £267,708. The estimated value 
of the mineral output for the six months to September, 1905, is 
£742,585, @ proportionate improvement of 27} per cent., while 
the coal production at Wankie is now double that of the 
average of 1904. The report gives any amount of interesting 
news of the new cotton and tobacco industries and records the 
rapid progress of the railway northwards from the Zambesi. 
The rail-head reached Kalomo in June, and is now over 
200 miles north of the Victoria Falls. It is expected that 
the rails will reach the Rhodesia Broken Hill Mine on the 
eastern frontier of the province in the first half of 1go6. 


John Barker’s New Capital,—Thie proposals to be considered 
on Tuesday next for the increase in the capital of *the we 
known general supply stores of John Barker and Co., Ltd., 0 
Kensington High Street by the creation of 15,000 new cumu- 
lative preference £5 shares and 75,000 new ordinary £1 shares 
—the terms of issue are not yet disclosed—may not improbably 
give rise to a certain amount of protest at the unearned incre- 
ment accruing to the management shares at eacli successive 
enlargement of the capital. The original allottees of ordinary 
shares, who were led to expect an annual return of 7 per cent. 
on their money, have no cause for complaint for they have 
received an average return of fully 12! percent. But thie case 
is different with those who paid a premium of 150 per cent. 
when the last new issue was made, for if they sold their shares 
now it would have to be at 
a loss ; and while they have 
had to be content with a 
5 per cent. return on their 
investment their money has 
earned increased dividends 
for the vendors’ manage- 
ment shares. This experi- 
ence will be repeated unless 
some commutation of the 
founders’ rights is arrived at. 


Bond Investment Com- 
panies.—When the Board 
of Trade appointed a de- 
partmental committee in 
May last to inquire into 
the operation of companies, 
not being life assurance 
companies, “which collect 
periodical payments from 
the industrial classes in re- 
turn for benefits promised in 
the future,” I devoted some 
space to a résumé of the points which would come up for con- 
sideration and published a portrait of Mr. J. G. Butcher, K.C., 
M.P. for York, who was appointed chairman of the committe e. 
Within the past few days the report of this committee has been 
published, and naturally has given rise to an enormous amount 
of discussion among the officials and investors of the various 


companies affected. The general feeling is that the action 
suggested in the recommendations of the report is hardly 
sufliciently drastic. It is not considered desirable for the 


Government or any Government department to undertake the 
responsibility of any special or direct supervision of companies 
of this class, whether by means of Government auditors or 
otherwise. The companies are dealt with under two headings, 
the first comprising what are known as house-purchase com- 
panies, of which. the Provident Association of London is the 
best-known example, and the second that more modern class of 
bond redemption company which collects instalments to be 
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repaid at a future date with interest cr bonus additions in 
excess Of the aggregate amount of the subscription. With 
ezard to the house-purchase companies, one excellent recom- 
pendatee is made by the committee, and that is that they 
shall be required to publish annual statements of their revenue 
accounts with balance sheets in a prescribed form, and once at 
least in every five years to cause an actuarial investigation to 
be made into their financial position. As I pointed out in my 
previous article, there is only one of the chief house-purchase 
companies which at the present time publishes a profit and loss 
account, so that it is impossible for the investor to ascertain the 
amount which goes in management expenses and commissions, 
or the revenue derived by the company from lapses and sur- 
renders. The evidence given in the course of the inquiry— 
which extended over eighteen sittings, eighteen witnesses being 
examined—goes to prove that an outrageous proportion of the 
gross receipts is at present cut up in procuration fees, overriding 
commissions and other so-called expenses of management. 

In future, should the recommendations of the committee be 
adopted by the Legislature, it will be impossible to conceal this 
important fact, and the effect of the actuarial examination will 
be that one or more bondholders will be able to apply to the 
court for the winding-up of any company upon its being proved 
to be insolvent, the claims of bondholders ina winding- up to 
be valued on the same lines as 
are laid down for policyholders 
under the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Act. The report should 
put an end to the system of 
balloting for advances without 
interest, and it is further recom- 
mended that all future companies 
shall be prohibited from adopt- 
ing any system of ‘ ‘redemption ' 
founded on chance or lot. ‘This 
disposes once and for all of the 
meretricious attractions of the 
modern bond - redemption com- 
panies which have made a parade 
of the drawing for payment of £5 
coupons prior to the maturity of 
the general contract. The recom- 
mendation which will most effec: 
tually check the Spleen Aue 
multiplication of mushroom com 
panies is that which insists upon 
the deposit of a sum of at least 
£10,000 by any future company 
before its managers are permitted 
to receive subscriptions from the 
public. This deposit is to be re 
tained by the court until the funds 
of the society available for the 
protection of investors are certified 
to be at least double that amount. 
The general effect of the inquiry 
is that the honestly - conducted 
and well-established companies 
will receive just enough official 


recognition to strengthen their 
position, while the irresponsible 


and impecunious promoter, who 
for the past ten years has been 
battening on the inexperience of 
the thriftily inclined, will have to 
seek fresh woods and. pastures new. 


The Frederick Hotels, Lt?.—In the early days of Maple and 
Co., Ltd., when. the motto of the late lamented governor 
was, ‘I am Sir Oracle, and when I speak let no-dog bark!” 
there were being drilled in the duties of the model director 
two young men who as years have removed their superior 
officers have come to take a very prominent part in the com- 
pany world. [refer to the Messrs. Regnart —Clare Henry, J.l’., 
the president, and Horatio Grece, J.P., the vice-president, of 
the Maple and Co., Ltd., of to-day. The remarkable fatality 
in the Gordon- Maple group of directors, which quite recently 
added the name of Captain R. W. E. Middleton to the list of 
the great majority, provided the- occasion for the elevation of 
Mr. Horatio Regnart to the chairmanship of the Frederick 
Hotels, Ltd., which held its annual meeting last Thursday. 
The total issued share and debenture capital of this company 
falls just short of £2,000,000 sterling, of which the ordinary 
shares to the amount of £450,000 have yet to enter the dividend 
list. In the opinion of the member of the firm of auditors who 
addressed the meeting the balance sheet just submitted reveals 
a healthier and stronger financial position than any that has 
preceded it. The business ‘done during the year ended June 30, 
1905, amounted to £321,103, and “the number of © visitors 
entertained during that period covered a total of nearly 350,000. 
The chairman referred with pride to the policy of the directors in 
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Chairman of the Frederick Hotels, Ltd. 
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maintaining the hotels in a high state of efficiency. Money has 
recently been spent in alterations and improvements at the 
Great Central Hotel which will enable the managers to cater 
for Masonic lodges and other societies on a far larger scale than 
they have hitherto been able to do. ‘The Wharncliffe Room 
has just had a new dancing floor, which makes it one of the 
finest ballrooms in London. ‘The other hotels controlled by the 
company are the Russell, London; the Majestic, Harrogate ; 
the Burlington, Dover; the Sackville, Bexhill-on-Sea ; the 
Métropole, ow hitby ; and~ the Royal Pavilion, Folkestone. 
Mr. Horatio Regnart is not a great orator, but he is a thoroughly 
practical man of business who revels in hard work. The other 
companies which have the advantage of his direction are the 
Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum, the Offin River Gold Estates, Ltd., 
and the Hampstead West Heath Land Company, Ltd. 


Stratton’s Independence.—The appearance of the sixth annual 
report of Stratton’s Independence, Ltd., which is to be presented 
to the shareholders assembled in general meeting at the Cannon 
Street Hotel to-morrow, has been the signal for a decline in the 
price of the £1 shares to 8s. Despite the directors’ boast of 
a total distribution of £954,173 in dividends since the incorpora- 
tion of the company one cannot be surprised that the long- 
suffering shareholder is losing heart, for he is lucky indeed if 
he did not pay a premium of 100 
or 200 per cent. for his shares. _ It 
was in April, 1899, that the 
Venture Syndicate advertised, 
“for public information only,” the 
prospectus of Stratton’s Indepen- 
dence, Ltd., a company formed 
with a nominal. capital of 
£1,100,000 to acquire about 110 
acres of gold-mining claims in 
the Cripple Creek district of 
Colorado. The shares were at 
once hoisted to the neighbour- 
hood of £3, at. which the allottees 
steadily sold as long as_ the 
public would buy. Quarterly 
dividends at the rate of 40 per 
cent. per annum were paid for 
some little time, while public 
interest was kept alive by the 
publication of daily reports from 
the property. Before the English 
company was six months old The 
Mining Reporter of Denver, Colo- 
rado, was writing thus frankly :-— 

The Mining Reforter believes that the un- 
loading of the stock of Stratton's Indepen- 
dence upon the British ‘public by means of 
misleading reports, wash sales, and forcee 
dividends at a price more than double that 
which any method accepted by honest mining 
men would give to it will work greater injury 
to Colorado than did the Lit le Pittsburg fraud. 

The present quotation of Indepen- 
dence stock on the London market gives the 
mine a value of over 15 million dollars, which 


is fully 8 mi-lion Collars morz.than the mine is 
worth by any accep-ed system of valuation. 


These words were published 
in December, 1899,.and in less 
than twelve months the whole of 
the premium had disappeared 
from the quotation. In 1g04 the 
shares went as low as eighteen- 
pence, but in the meantime an action had been instituted against 
the executors of Mr. Stratton, the vendor of the property, for the 
recovery of damages for wilful misrepresentation at the time of 
the sale. The present report records the defeat of the company 
in the Appeal Court, with the result that the net cost of the 
action, absorbing £13,350, has had to be charged to the profit 
and loss account. The directors, having exhausted all the funds, 
have since August, 1904, been wor king the mine on a leasing 
system. The property has been subdivided into blocks, each of 
twenty-six lessees having the privilege of mining from one level 
to the other. During the past year gold to the net value of 
some £318,000 was produced, of which, say, two-thirds went to 
the lessees and the difference, £104, 567, was retained as royalty 
by the company. After providing for expenses in London the 
company’s net profit for the year was £94,246. But what has 
caused the recent set-back in the shares is the statement of the 
consulting engineer that it is impossible to estimate the future 
earnings as the policy of the lessees is to extract the ore as fast 
as it is developed. It is not likely that any new large ore 
bodies will be discovered, and though the mine may continue 
to operate profitably for several years the profits will be 
decreasing during that period. It is a singular fact that the 
Americans never let a.mining share come into this country 
which is good enough for them to hold. =. ReGinatp GEARp, 


